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Singing in Harmony 


Sixth Book in 


Our Singing World 


The New Series that Is Winning the Adoptions! 


Gay, colorful books with songs that sing themselves—no wonder 
children, music supervisors, and teachers love Our Singing World. 
But more than this, this modern music program for the elementary 
grades brings you the developmental method—a new, natural 
method by which children not only learn music but respond to it. 

Singing in Harmony continues two-part and introduces three- 
part singing with a wide variety of vital, singable material. Some 
songs are arranged for instruments and some have auto-harp 
chords indicated. Attractively illustrated in color. Write for full 
information. 


Books and Teaching Suggestions 
beginning with the Kindergarten. 


Records for Kindergarten —Gr. 5 


TEXTBOOKS OF 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 DISTINCTION 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA” AND ‘*COKE"” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKSs 










Cubans know 
you can trust its quality 


From Havana to Santiago—and in between or on 
beyond—you’ll find Coca-Cola an especial favorite 
of our Latin cousins in the Caribbean. And with 
good reason. You see, the Queen of the Antilles 
supplies great quantities of the goodness that goes 
into every bottle of Coke. Cubans know they can 
trust the quality of Coca-Cola. And so, of course, 
can you. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Listen to 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC, 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table 
hungrily. He’s up early to have a good 
breakfast and still be in time for class 
— maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t 
stop to think about the orderly system 
of getting the fruit to him fresh from 
far-distant orchards and groves—or the 
railroads upon which such a system 
depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t 
consider the vast fields of grain, the 
towering grain elevators, the great flour 
mills — or the railroads which connect 
them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs 
and his glass of milk, the railroads are 








How Johnny gets his | 
breakfast Clunch and dinner, too!) | 


busy “assembling” millions of other 
meals for families in every corner ot 
the nation. 

America eats so well because of the 
vast production of American farms — 
the efficient processing of what they 
raise — the orderly system of distribu- 
tion — and the railroads whose all- 
season, low-cost service helps make the 
whole thing possible. 

Every day the nation’s railroads carry 
more than 10,000 carloads of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture — moving an aver- 
age distance of more than 500 miles - 
so that Johnny and all the rest of us 
will get the food we need to be healthy 
and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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P 2 FROM PIERS LIKE THESE, 
AMERICAN COAL GOES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD. 









WHOLE WORLD’S COAL RESERVES 


OF THE 
. AMERICA HAS 40%! 








The very backbone of America’s industrial progress 

is coal—coal to make steel—coal to bring heat, light 
and power to factories as well as homes. How for- 
tunate, then, that America has such vast coal 
resources! 


Did you know that almost 11% of the entire area 
of the United States contains coal—an area larger 
than Great Britain, Ireland and France combined? 
Did you know that of all America’s fuel resources 
i over 90% is in coal? No wonder that, in spite of the 
| extra demands of defense, America can and does 
° export coal—while she must import oil! 


ES: 


But the importance of this country’s vast reserves 


other 
‘ would be greatly lessened if the coal were not mined 


ner ot with an efficiency that guarantees economical costs 
to the buyer—makes possible its widespread use. 
of the Here again America is fortunate. America’s 6,000 
venga privately owned coal companies have developed such 
el efficient mining machinery that the American miner 3, THIs 200,000-TON COAL PILE WILL 
MeY § has an output that’s 4 to 15 times that of any miner * MAKE ONLY A MONTH'S 
tribu- in Europe or Asia! ELECTRICITY FOR A GREAT CITY. 


e all- Yes, America will have all the coal it needs to 
ke the make steel—all the coal it needs to generate elec- 
tricity for homes—all the coal it needs for transpor- 
scarry | tation and industrial power—all the coal it needs for 
ill heat and chemicals—all the coal it needs for all 
I conceivable uses for hundreds of years to come to 












Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT con- 

















avel- — help keep America the strongest, most prosperous : taining free teaching aids on bituminous 4 
iles — nation in the world coal. This packet includes special materials 1 
~~ Coal y ' for the — ——, eae of j 
0 j icq’ 2 items available for classroom distribution, 
salth bl of r America’s most abundant, most depend 4 including the new illustrated booklet, “The 
ealthy able fuel, today . . . and for the future. § Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest 
1 U.S.A. Coal Map. 
| (PLEASE PRINT) 
BITUMINOUS & COAL 1 Name. 
i Street wane es 
DS BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE go rama 
i one. | Seen 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION H Position 
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...but there are NO 
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: Ride carefully and you'll ride longer 
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KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY @ 159 WEST MAIN STREET, LEXINGTON 
Incorporated 
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“This is the second of a series of small safety posters designed for use on your 
bulletin board. New posters will appear in succeeding issues of the School Journal. 
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PLEASE BE SEATED: 


7 © SAFELY 
°© COMFORTABLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 


Durham steel folding chairs offer a variety of 
styles including tubular or channel frames; steel, 
wood or upholstered seats; attractive, durable 
finishes. 





Proven by thousands of installations. 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 
For details 116 W. MAIN 
write or phone FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 

















KENTUCKY 


teachers know... 


workbooks and filmstrips are not substitutes for good teaching or good textbooks 


But they recognize that good supplementary materials 


do throw new light on familiar subject matter 

do approach meaning in a new way 

do help children to apply knowledge to new situations 

do enrich individual and group participation in social learning 


ask to see... 
WORKBOOKS FOR 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 By Morton ® Gray ® Springstun ®~ Schaaf 
Teachers’ Guides for every grade 


SILVER RDETT Representative: 
Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
ompany 
221 EAST 20 STREET, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
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Election of K.E.A. Delegates 


Your attention is again invited to the 
change in method of electing delegates to 
the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly provided 
for in the revised K.E.A. Constitution. 
Delegates to the 1952 Delegate Assembly 
will be selected by K.E.A. members at the 
school district or unit level rather than at 
the conventions of the district education 
associations. A school district or unit 
means any organization having a separate 
governing body. For example, each of the 
232 school districts has a separate board of 
education, and the State Department of 
Education, the state university and state 
colleges, special state schools, and private 
institutions have separate governing bodies. 
Consequently, K.E.A. members in each of 
these school districts or units will be en- 
titled to meet and select delegates to the 
Delegate Assembly under the provisions of 
the K.E.A. Constitution. 


The revised Constitution provides that 
the K.E.A. members in each school district 
or unit shall meet on or before December 
land elect delegates. Each school district 
or unit is entitled to one delegate for the 
first 50 active members and one additional 
delegate for each 50 active members or 
major fraction thereof in excess of the first 
50. A school district or unit in which there 
are less than 50 teachers is entitled to one 
delegate provided it has a K.E.A. member- 
ship of 90 per cent or more. The Constitu- 
tion further provides that one alternate 
shall be chosen for each delegate elected 
and that immediately following the elec- 
tion and not later than December 10, the 
names and addresses of the delegates and 
alternates shall be submitted to the execu- 
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tive secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


It is important that this change in the 
Constitution be discussed and be thorough- 
ly understood by all members of our or- 
ganization. Delegates should be chosen at 
the November meeting of the local educa- 
tion association and care should be 
exerted to see that all K.E.A. members in 
the local school district or unit are invited 
to this meeting and have the opportunity 
to participate in the election of delegates. 
Delegates should be certified by the sec- 
retary of the local education association, 
or if there is no such organization then the 
delegates may be certified by someone 
chosen by the K.E.A. members in the 
school district or unit. Forms for this pur- 
pose will be supplied by the K.E.A. 


The revised Constitution further pro- 
vides that no person is qualified to serve 
as a delegate who is not a paid or pledged 
member of the Association on or before 
December 1, and that no person can serve 
as a delegate who has not paid his dues 
on or before March 15. Final determina- 
tion of the number of delegates to which 
a school district or unit is officially en- 
titled is to be made on the basis of the 
paid membership records as of March 16. 


Since this is the first year that the re- 
vised Constitution has been in operation, 
questions are likely to arise. Many such 
questions can be answered by the, execu- 
tive secretary; others may have to be re- 
ferred to the Credentials Committee. 
K.E.A. members having questions are in- 
vited to write for an interpretation of the 
point involved. It is believed that the new 
method of selecting delegates will help to 
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personalize the K.E.A. and will cause each 
member to feel.a greater responsibility for 
the selection of delegates to the K.E.A. 
Delegate Assembly. 


Can You Meet the 
Professional Challenge? 


No single panacea exists for successful 
professional relationships. In order that 
each child may emerge from school having 
attained the maximum of his capacities, 
administrative and instructional person- 
nel must plan together for effective ways 
of teaching. It is the obligation of the 
school to prepare children for wholesome 
living now and in the world of tomorrow. 
This is a challenge to classroom teachers 
and administrators to work through an- 
alysis, diagnosis, and democratic pro- 
cedures. 

There are many impediments to a satis- 
factory realization of the ideals of teachers 
and administrators. However, through 
mutual understanding of the philosophy of 
the school regarding academic measures, 
grading standards, aptitude tests, instruc- 
tional needs, disciplinary problems, and 
educational objectives, improvement can 
be made. Additional difficulties confront- 
ing professionalization are: inadequate 
school funds, unenlightened members of 
the board of education, unprofessional 
members on the teaching staff, poor public 
relations over which there is little control, 
ineffective teacher preparation, widespread 
inexperience on the part of the staff in the 
techniques of co-operation, and insufficient 
authority to initiate co-operative pro- 
cedures. If these conditions exist in a 
school system, they should be faced, not 
ignored. 

In facing these obstacles co-operation 


‘of the highest type is required. In order 


to have co-operation there must be a will- 
ingness to co-operate. Co-operation is 
excellent only among persons of com- 
petence; it must be concerned with real, 
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not trivial, problems. The solutions de- 
veloped in committees or groups must be 
put into practice. 


Thorough orientation in new school 
situations will prevent tedious problems, 
Mutual understanding of one another's 
problems is prerequisite to a smypathetic 
attitude toward a co-worker’s efforts in at- 
taining his ideals. 

Board members, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and classroom teachers can avoid 
misunderstanding by discussing and reach- 
ing agreement on problems such as: school 
philosophy, areas of teaching and ad- 
ministration, meetings on vital curriculum 
needs, issues that tend to “invite” criti- 
cism, and individual problems affecting 
other persons or groups. 


Systematic efforts to improve instruc- 


tion and the conditions surrounding teach- | 


ing will be successful only as interested 
school people try wholeheartedly to be 
professional in their relationships with one 
another. ze 


A Wonderful Opportunity 


The observance of American Education 
Week has added significance in Kentucky 
this year because of the opportunity it 
provides to interpret our 1952 legislative 
program to the citizens of the state. The 
general theme is “Unite for Freedom.’ 
The dates are November 11 to 17 inclusive. 
The daily topics are all timely and ap- 
propriate. The topic for discussion on 
Friday, November 16, is “Urgent School 
Needs.” On this date it is hoped that 
meetings will be held in every school 
building in Kentucky to discuss the im- 
mediate educational needs of Kentucky’ 
childhood and to show how the adoption 
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of our 1952 legislative program will help 
to meet these needs. 

While earlier planning would have been | 
desirable, it is not too late now to begin | 
preparation for the proper celebration of 
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American Education Week. Local P.T.A. 
groups, American Legion leaders, and 
ministers should be brought into the 
initial meeting to plan the program. Lay 
participation must be secured, publicity 
must be prepared, open house programs 
must be arranged and many other details 
must be carefully worked out. The N.E.A. 
has prepared a packet of materials that 
should prove extremely helpful in plan- 
ning the various programs. Data pertain- 
ing to our legislative program have been 
published in both the Kentucky School 
Journal and K.E.A. Journalette, and addi- 
tional information may be obtained by 
writing the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


Let’s take advantage of this unusual op- 
portunity to explain our legislative needs 
to all the citizens of the state. Let’s plan 
now to observe American Education Week 
in every school community in Kentucky! 


The Constitutional Amendment 


On November 6 the people of Kentucky 
will be given an opportunity to approve 
a proposed amendment to Kentucky’s con- 
stitution which will permit more than two 
amendments to the constitution to be 
voted upon at any one general election. 
This proposed amendment was unami- 
mously endorsed by proper resolution of 
the 1951 K.E.A. Delegate Assembly, and 
all citizens are urged to give it their active 
support. 


The need for this proposed change in 
the organic structure of our state should 
be apparent to all school people. There 
are many sections of the state constitution 
which must be changed before it will be 
possible for Kentucky to have a minimum 
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foundation education program. To make 
all such changes under the present restric- 


wtions of our constitution, which limit con- 


begin | 


sideration of amendments to two pro- 
posals every two years, would require a 
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long period of time and almost intermin- 
able delay in carrying out needed improve- 
ments. 

All members of our association are 
urged to inform themselves properly on 
this important matter so that they may 
explain to their friends the need for the 
approval of this amendment. All members 
are urged to go to the polls on November 
6 and vote “yes” on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Our Legislative Program 


The legislative program adopted by the 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly last April 12 for 
submission to the 1952 General Assembly 
of Kentucky is designed to provide Ken- 
tucky’s youth with educational services at 
least equal to the average for the nation. 
Certainly no one can disagree with this 
objective. It is true that the per capita 
wealth in Kentucky is below the average 
for the nation and that, consequently, we 
shall have to make a financial effort 
greater than the national average to ac- 
complish this worthy goal; however, no 
one can truthfully say that we cannot af- 
ford it. On the contrary, we cannot afford 
not to give our children an equal chance 
with children of other states. Only when 
our children are as well educated can they 
be expected as citizens to cope successfully 
with citizens of other states along in- 
dustrial, cultural, political, and economic 
lines. The economic level of Kentucky will 
rise only as the educational level of its 
citizens is raised. No state rises higher 
than the education of its citizens just as 
surely as no stream rises higher than its 
source. 

“You get what you pay for” in educa- 
tion just the same as in business. If all 
of Kentucky’s children are to have a nine- 
months school term, safe and sanitary 
school buildings, adequate textbooks and 
other learning materials, safe and service- 
able transportation to school when living 
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beyond reasonable walking distance, and 
the services of well trained and highly 
qualified teachers, the citizens of Kentucky 
must make up their minds that they are 
going to have to pay the bill just as do 
the citizens in our sister states. Kentucky, 
through local and state taxation must 
spend $100,000,000 or more for public edu- 
cation if the job is to be done. In the 
southern states approximately 60 per cent 
of the total expenditures for education is 
paid by the state. Certainly no less should 
be done at the state level in our state since 
education is clearly a state function in 
Kentucky. 


Our legislative program will be enacted 
into law if the people understand it. The 
task of interpreting the program to the 
public belongs to members of the teach- 
ing profession. Lay leaders, however, 
played a prominent part in formulating 
the program and consequently will share 
the responsibility of promoting it. Further- 
more, kindred organizations such as the 
parent-teacher associations, councils for 
education, and other similar groups are 
willing and anxious to aid in such a pro- 
gram and are extremely effective. 


The real purpose of any campaign to 
inform the public of the urgent needs of 
the schools and the steps that must be 
taken to meet these needs, is to create an 
atmosphere in which it will be easy for 
our duly elected senators and representa- 
tives to vote for the legislative program 
in 1952. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and unless the program is en- 
acted into law the children of Kentucky 
will continue to be “underprivileged” in 
so far as educational opportunities are con- 
cerned. It is important, therefore, that all 
prospective legislators understand the leg- 
‘islative program and are committed to its 
attainment. Every local education associa- 
tion should have a committee to keep in 
constant touch with the nominees and 
should give wide publicity to any commit- 
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OUR COVER 


The First Defense Bond Drive be- 
gan on Labor Day and will extend 
until October 27. The theme is 
“Defense Is Our Job, Too.” Wilson 
W. Wyatt, Louisville, is state chair- 
man. The schools of the state will 
have the opportunity of participating 
in the U.S. School Savings Program 
throughout the year. Materials to 
help set up such a program in your 
school may be obtained by writing 
Treasury Department, U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division, 643 Federal Build- 
ing, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 











ments or statements made by such persons 
relating to the legislative program. 
Our program for 1952 is sane and 
sensible; fair and just. It has been care. 
fully prepared by laymen as well as edu- 
cators. It calls for improvement at all 
levels—elementary, secondary, college, and 
university. It is designed for the benefit 
of the boys and girls of our great state 
and for no other purpose. Its enactment 
into law depends upon you. Are you will 
ing to spend the time between now and 
the close of the 1952 legislative session in 
the promotion of this worthy program’ 
Are you willing to present the facts, the 
needs of public education, to your legis- 
lators as well as to the general public’ 
Are you willing to keep at the task until 
the program is enacted into law? If your 
answer is “yes,” then we shall win and 4 
brighter day will dawn for the childhoal 
of Kentucky. 
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MISS KATIE McDANIEL, who served 4 
president of the K.E.A. in 1900-191 
passed away at her home in Hopkinsville 
Kentucky, on August 8. Miss McDaniel 
was a former teacher and assistant super 
intendent of schools at Hopkinsville. 
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1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of 
our nation, the following legislative pro- 


| gram is respectfully submitted for enact- 


ment into law by the 1952 General As- 
sembly of Kentucky: 

1, A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the aver- 
age for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 
per cent on a per capita basis, 15 per cent 
for equalization, 8 per cent for state aid 
for transportation, and 2 per cent for in- 
structional supplies and other school pur- 
poses. 

2. Revision of the equalization laws to 
make them more equitable and workable. 

3, State appropriations sufficient to meet 
the needs of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. . 

4. A modern textbook law which will 


‘| permit all school districts to select their 


textbooks from a state adopted list of ten 
textbooks as the maximum in each field. 
5. A minimum school term of nine 


months. 


6. An increase in the contributions to 
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the state teacher retirement system to 3 
per cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and 
the maximum salary upon which contribu- 
tions are made to $3600 with correspond- 
ing increases in benefits to be paid. 

7. Amend present law to provide that 
a child may enter school in the district 
in which he lives if he becomes six years 
of age within thirty days of the opening 
of the school term. 

8. An act to empower and direct the 
State Department of Revenue to secure an 
adequate and equitably assessed evalua- 
tion of all property within the state. 


October, Nineteen 


Fifty-one 


9. Submit amendments to the state con- 
stitution to a vote of the people at the 
regular election in 1953, (1) to permit the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed by a non-partisan State 
Board of Education elected by the people, 
and (2) to provide for the distribution of 
the common school fund on other than a 
per capita basis in order to make possible 
a minimum foundation education program 
for all the children of Kentucky. 


Move to Raise the Prestige of 
Elementary Education in Kentucky 


Mitchell Davis, president of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, announces that considera- 
tion is being given to a plan to include in 
the organization a Commission on Ele- 
mentary Education. Action on this pro- 
posal will be taken at the annual meet- 
ing in October. . 

This recommendation was submitted to 
the president and all officers of the or- 
ganization in January, 1951, by the Ken- 
tucky Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, an organiza- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. This was one of the twelve recom- 
mendations adopted by the Kentucky 
Commission immediately upon return of 
the 17 delegates from the regional meet- 
ing of the National Commission. 

This recommendation is in line with the 
national trend toward a 12-grade school 
program, and in accord with a nationwide 
movement to raise the prestige of ele- 
mentary education to the point that there 
will be a good teacher for every child 
from first grade through the twelfth. 

Kentucky is one of the 42 states that 
have state Commissions on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to par- 
allel the National Commission. Miss 
Louise Combs of the State Department 
of Education is chairman of the State 
Commission. 
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LITERATURE 
For the Pre-School Child 


MRS. ALICE BROADUS RICHARDSON 


“TELL ME A story —and two little eyes 
look up into mine. Shall we embark on 
an evening of adventure or take a journey 
to Fairy Land? Perhaps the answer lies 
in the questioning gaze of the eager listen- 
er, and I shall catch the cue when I have 
crossed the threshold into his own little 
world. 

So insistent is the demand for more 
pictures and more stories that picture 
books influence the very young child in 
choosing his story. Pictures furnish in- 
sight and direct lines of literary growth. 
Their appreciation is often the beginning 
of the aesthetic. Wise selection of the 
story picture does not neglect the story 
telling quality, the familiarity of the sub- 
ject to the child, nor the enriching of his 
experiences. Johnnie will have more sym- 
pathy and understanding for his little play- 
mates and animal friends if he has seen 
the proper pictures portraying them. Let’s 
not neglect the mirthful side, that he may 
have wholesome healthy fun that rises 
above the sordid. 

Lullabies are the child’s first stories and 
how very fortunate the child whose mother 
has crooned the beautiful melodies— 
melodies of the old masters. 

When he is two, she may sing about 
“the little rabbit skin to wrap the baby 
buntin’ in.” With his short interest span 


“she may not be able to tell a long story, 


but baby animals—the duck that says 
“Quack,” the dog that says “Bow Wow,” 
the bird in the tree, and the busy bee that 
nestles close to the pretty flowers—he will 
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love. He enjoys, too, the repetition, and 
a new interest may suggest a story from 
day to day. 

The three-year-old with his increased 
attention span and better control of mate 
rials enjoys the books with his playmates 
His experiences may lead him to discover 
that the hen laid the egg. We read to 
him about airplanes, ships on the sea, and 
farm stories. We may take him for a 
stroll and create an interest in the insect 
world and the sunflower with its face to 


THE AUTHOR is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma, ani 
has had additional training at Westem 
Kentucky State College, Oklahoma City 
University, and the Oklahoma A. and M. 
University. Her experience includes thal 





of teacher and principal in the public 
schools of Kentucky and Oklahoma an 
three years as pre-school supervisor in 
the Oklahoma City Schools. At presen! 
she is teaching English in the Pleasure 
ville High School. 
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Poetry may be introduced close 
experiences and_ interests, as 


“Every day 

I go to play 

In the park 

Across the way. 

I can laugh, 

I can shout. 

I am glad 

When I come out.” 


And Eleanor Taylor’s— 


“Down, down! 
Yellow and brown 
The leaves are falling over the town,” 


and many others from Dorothy Aldis. 


A glint of humor too may be added 
about a bird that Dickenson says “bit an 
angle worm in halves, and ate the fellow 


” 


raw. 


How we rejoice with the four-year-old 
as he progresses from self interests to 
familiar objects and things about him! 
How very delightful to watch him when, 
under proper guidance, he makes discov- 
eries galore about nature, showing how 
concepts and understandings grow! Stories 
of animals and realistic tales of many lands 
are his. He enjoys too stories he may 
dramatize from Mother Goose, “Little 
Jack Horner” and “Little Miss Muffett.” 
Respect for the property of others may be 
taught to him by the story of “Goldilocks 
and The Three Bears.” 

Little by little the stories change as to 
content as his little world grows. A stroll 
may often prove the proper setting for 
Stevenson’s poem “I saw you toss the kites 
on high,” and 


“Come little leaf, said the wind one day, 
Come over the meadow with me and play,” 


or a humorous one— 


“There was a big fat robin 


And his head kept bobbin’ 
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As he gobbled up a big fat worm. 

He said, ‘I’ve eaten half a dozen brothers 

And forty-seven others 

And goodness, how they tickle when they 
squirm.’ ” 


A rainy day calls to mind Taylor’s— 


“Who likes the rain? 

‘T’ said the duck, 

T call it fun, 

For I have niy little rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toe track 
In the soft cool mud, Quack, Quack.’ ” 


We may add the moral poem— 


“Thank you pretty cow who made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread,” 


and the time-honored 
“Twinkle twinkle little star,” 


and others of Milne, Field, Greenway, etc. 

For the very young child who is just 
being introduced to reading, the comics 
are a doubtful choice. Some are common- 
place, and they do cheapen taste. 

Children’s interests change from year to 
year as they advance from babyhood to 
school age. Always the child must be 
interested and many happy hours may be 
whiled away with the magic of a fascinat- 
ing story. Stories in early childhood pave 
the way for future literary appreciation, 
and reading should begin early so that 
long before the child goes to school a 
valuable life habit will be formed. Books 
give pleasure and knowledge and _ they 
develop the imagination. 

Literature for children is to be regarded 
as that body of literature old or new, which 
by drawing upon their experiences, both 
emotional and intellectual, they can under- 
stand, interpret, enjoy, and appreciate. 

The reading habit which begins in child- 
hood will last through the years, adding 
richness to the background of everyday 
living. 





A Taste of ENGLISH 
In MATHEMATICS 


MANY A TIME HAD IT BEEN HINTED to me 
that English and mathematics were a 
queer combination for major subjects in 
college. Since then I have found that 
they are not at all a queer, but a most 
interesting, combination. The two link 
beautifully in the scansion of poetry, in 
the exactness of English grammar, in the 
etymology of mathematical terms. Oft- 
times the writing of mathematical rules in 
verse form or written problems in story 
form adds variety, zest, and interest to the 
mathematics class. 

The idea of using rhymes in arithmetic 
is certainly not a new one. Caldwell’s 
Practical Arithmetic, 1901, has this: 


“A horse in the midst of a meadow, suppose, 
Made fast to a stake by a cord from his nose, 
How long must this cord be, that, feeding all 

round, 
Permits him to graze just two acres of ground?” 


Although the idea is not new, usage of 
rhymes seems rather wanting in our arith- 
metic classes and books. Rhymes are 
sometimes more appealing than prose 
when rules appear. Little interest is some- 


ELIZABETH RAGLAND 
Lexington Junior High School 


times shown when pupils hear the rule for 
changing a decimal to a per cent—move 
the decimal point two places to the right 
and put the per cent sign. There is a 
response when they hear: 


It’s two to the right you go 

And add the sign, you know. 
Likewise: 

It’s leftward move two places now 


And drop the sign—that’s how. 


In teaching common fractions to general 
mathematics classes I found great similar- 


ity between the types of common fractions | 


and the types of English sentences. The 
tie-up between the two seemed to appeal 
to the students. Notice the example at 
bottom of page. 

Mathematics and English are to me what 
rice and beans are to a Puerto Rican- 
matrimonio—because when I have one, I 
have the other. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN TYPES OF COMMON FRACTIONS AND OF ENGLISH SENTENCES 


SIMPLE SENTENCE 
I am breezing through arithmetic! 


ComMpouND SENTENCE 


Fractions may be hard at first, but I understand them now. 


CoMPLEx SENTENCE 


SIMPLE FRACTION 


% 


COMPOUND FRACTION 
%x % 


CoMPpLEx FRACTION 


Since I have mastered fractions, my stock in class has risen. 3 
%3 
ComMPpouND-CoMPLEX SENTENCE CompouND-CoMPLEx FRACTION 
Friends who used to spurn me in class now seek my advice in 1% x % 
affairs mathematical, and I love it! 9% x8 
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“Stop Talking”’ 


TEACHERS ARE OFTEN HEARD to say, “Stop 
muttering,” “Stop stammering,” and “Stop 
talking.” To the classroom chatterbox who 
has no speech impediment “Stop talking” 
means to keep quiet, but to the child with 
a speech handicap this means “I wish I 
could talk.” The problem for the speech 
defective is not to stop talking, his prob- 
lem is to talk so that he can be under- 
stood. 


Too often “Stop talking” is an implied 
attitude. When the teacher does not call 
on the speech defective child, when he 
finds his classmates are having a difficult 
time understanding him, when the class 
and teacher are annoyed by his stuttering, 
or when someone laughs at him because 
of his peculiar sound substitutions, it 
means he had better “Stop talking”—that 
is, he had better stop trying to talk. Even 
though he tries to talk like the other chil- 
dren, he cannot. He is different: he is 
peculiar. Not infrequently, scholastic suc- 
cess (so much a verbal achievement) is 
denied because of the teacher’s and the 
class’s attitude toward his impediment. 


In a recent survey in the Louisville 
junior high schools, it was found that 
about 40 per cent of the children with a 
speech or hearing handicap have failed 
one or more years. It took these children 
seven, eight, and in one case, nine, years 
to finish the first six grades. When these 
same children were given a non-language 
intelligence test it was found that their 
1.Q. level followed the normal curve. 


Of the 117 pupils in the junior high 
school classes receiving speech correction, 
48 have failed at least once. These chil- 
dren have suffered failure and embarrass- 
ment because of their speech or hearing 
impediment. Much of this frustration 
could have been spared if these children 
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EDWARD F. ROMANS 


Speech Correction Teacher 
Louisville, Kentucky 


could have attended speech correction 
classes immediately upon entering school. 
(In many cases pre-school speech correc- 
tion is needed.) But now the number of 
failures, equal to two classrooms of chil- 
dren, are clogging school space and mak- 
ing it necessary to employ additional 
teachers. To “make the grade” for sixteen 
“mumblers” was difficult because their 
articulation — before speech correction 
training — was so poor they could not say 
their names intelligibly. With speech im- 
provement, scholastic and social aptness 
was evident. 


Before proper medical attention, im- 
proved classroom seating arrangement, lip- 
reading and use of hearing aids, a veri- 
table “sound screen” surrounded eight 
hard-of-hearing pupils. Due to their severe 
loss of hearing these children could not 
hear everything that went on in the class- 
room. 


One boy tried so hard to hear that 
he developed a bad facial grimace. When 
his tonsils were removed and his hearing 
improved, the grimaces disappeared. A 
girl put on a hearing aid and was amazed 
at the amount of noise in the classroom 
and corridor. And before speech correc- 
tion was given to five stutterers, they could 
not read or recite in class. When the 
severity of their speech blocks and the 
torture of speech was lessened, they be- 
gan to have a brighter outlook on life. Of 
these 29 severe speech and hearing de- 
fectives, 24 have failed. Their failure could 
be attributed directly to their communica- 
tion inability. The other 24 failures have 
had varying degrees of speech or hearing 
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disorder which certainly had contributed 
to scholastic and social failure. 

A good speech and hearing program is 
not something “extra” in a school system; 
it is not an added feature. It is sound psy- 
chological and financial business. It means 
a group of children (about seven per cent 
of any school population will have a speech 
or hearing defect) need not suffer embar- 
rassment and failure due to inability to 
speak plainly or hear adequately. Such a 


MY BEST 


THE BEST TEACHER I ever had and the one 
I remember most is Mr. Curt Fraser. I 
was in the eighth grade at the time. All 
down the years in my own teaching I have 
felt his influence. 


He loved and understood children. He 
liked his work. It wasn’t just a job to him 
but something into which he put part of 
himself. He didn’t see us as a roomful of 
problems, but saw us as American citizens 
of tomorrow. He tried to help each of us 
prepare to meet his future and to meet it 
well. 


It was just a little one-room school where 
Mr. Curt taught us. So many things we 
might have missed had we not come under 
his influence. He gave us so much not 
found in _ textbooks—ideals, hopes, and 
dreams. He supplied us with a wealth of 
good books and tried to instill in us a love 
for good literature. He not only provided 
recreational reading for us, but gave us 
time to do it. It was. Mr. Curt who made 
it possible for me to re-live the everyday 
experiences of boys and girls in Little 
Women, Tom Sawyer, Rebecca of Sonny- 
brook Farm, Treasure Island, and Heidi. 
These books provided excitement and ro- 
mance suitable for our ages. Our curiosity 
was satisfied in stories of strange lands 
and other times. Mr. Curt knew that chil- 
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program would begin to eliminate the 
“mumbler” and “stutterer” and help the 
hard-of-hearing children. It would foster 
success and eliminate “Stop talking.”  Al- 
though much can be done by the class. 
room teacher, there still is need for speech 





W 


in 





and hearing therapists who specialize in | 


this type of disorder. The more severe 


cases must have individual and concen- | Dur 
trated work which is impossible in a class- i learne 


|) ways 


room situation. 


TEACHER 


BETHEL OAKLEY 


Woodrow Wilson School 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


dren’s recreational reading is a definite | 
forerunner of adult leisure time reading, 
and he tried to guide and encourage us 
in a way that sound reading habits might 
be developed. 

There was nothing of the dictatorship in 
his school room. We were free to move 
about, to explore, and to think for our- | 
selves. He was ahead of his day. He 
lighted many candles which in his later 
years have shone back to cheer him. 

Mr. Curt taught for twenty years. He | 
then carried mail for twenty years. He is | 
an old man now, retired several years ago, | 
but the work he did affects eternity. One 
can never tell where his influence stops. 
I will always thank God that years ago | 
came under the influence of Mr. Curt. It 
can be truthfully said of him: 


“He saw tomorrow marching by 
on little children’s feet 


Within their forms and faces 
read her prophecy complete. 


He saw tomorrow look at him 
through little children’s eyes, 


He gave help, inspiration, and courage 
because he was so wise.” 
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What Are We Trying to Teach 


in READING? 


DuRING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS we have 
learned many important facts about the 
ways children learn to read, about the 
methods which are successful in teaching 
them to read, and about the skills which 
they need to establish sound reading 
habits. We have learned so much about 
the technicalities of learning to read that 
it seems we now face a real danger—the 
old one—of not being able to see the forest 
for the trees. For in our intense concen- 
tration on the mechanics of reading—on 
word analysis and word recognition skills, 
on phonics, on eye training and co-ordina- 
tion, etc.—we have perhaps lost sight of 
the real goals of the teaching of reading. 

Th®&e can be but two real goals toward 
we, aim in teaching reading—or, 
more precisely, a single goal with two 
aspects: to teach children to read well and 
to love to read. For unless they learn to 
read well, children will not love to read; 
and unless they love to read, they will 
not read well. 


The reading teacher should never be- 
come so engrossed with mechanics or so 
intent on skills that she loses sight of this 
dual objective. Every day she should ask 
herself, “Are my pupils reading soundly 
and, most important, do they really love 
it?” 

What is involved in reading well de- 
serves a few words of explanation. First, 
to be able to read well the child must, 
from the beginning, read naturally and 
freely. He must have ample experience in 
reading as freely and naturally as an adult 
does when he relaxes after dinner and 
takes up his favorite book or newspaper 
or magazine. Many children have spent 
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New York City 


three or more years in school without ever 
having read this way. What they have 
been doing is laboriously translating 
printed words just as an adult does when 
he begins to read a foreign language in a 
series of hard lessons. A child may be 
average or superior in phonetic analysis 
or even able to “work out” more printed 
words than the average pupil in his class, 
and still be unable really to read well. 
Unless the conditions are provided which 
enable a child really to read freely and 
naturally from the earliest stages, he is 
unlikely to read well or to love to read. 


Reading well is something very different 
from being able merely to recognize 
printed phonograms and words or even to 
pronounce the series of words in a sen- 
tence. The child who is adept at doing 
auditory gymnastics with phonetic ele- 
ments may be a poor reader. Learning to 
recognize an unusually large number of 
words “by sight” in the first grade is likely 
to develop a distorted skill which is not 
reading and which, indeed, may even in- 
terfere with learning to read well. The 
pupil who develops extraordinary skill in 
guessing words from context may have so 
neglected the ability to use the helpful 
visual and auditory clues in word forms 
as to become a word guesser instead of a 
well rounded reader. 


No, learning to recognize words or to 
employ a series of word analyses and 
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other techniques is not learning to read 
well. Good, natural reading requires a 
properly balanced and unified array of 
techniques. It needs a highly co-ordinated 
unity of skills. No mere series or collec- 
tion or sum of the particular techniques 
enables a child to read well. The test of 
success in teaching reading is not how 
well the pupil can perform in any of the 
component skills (such as sounding let- 
ters or phonograms, recognizing words, or 
moving the eyes along the lines) but how 
well he really reads and how much he en- 
joys doing it. 


This is not to say that techniques are 
unimportant. The contrary is true. Tech- 
niques must be taught. They must be the 
best ones. They must be neither over- 
taught nor undertaught, and they must 
work together in such co-ordination as to 
produce the smooth total activity which 
good reading is. To do this requires care- 
ful, shrewd guidance. 


In learning any complex skill, there is 
the temptation to adopt the method which 
produces a quick display of results. For 
example, a person turned loose with a 
typewriter, without expert guidance, is 
likely to use only a few fingers in a hunt- 
and-hit procedure. This enables him to 
get obvious results quickly. He can hit 
off a paragraph right away. But he is not 
typing well, nor is he learning to type 
well. If he persists, he will not only have 
to learn the whole sound process later, but 
also unlearn a lot of interfering techniques. 
And one sees very few hunt-and-hit typists 
who love to type. 


Teachers of reading are faced with this 


temptation. The social pressure to make 
a quick showing of some kind of skill in 


treading is very great. And there are num- 


erous schemes. offered the teacher every 
year which are guaranteed to produce 
these quick results—usually some sort of 
highly formalized phonetic drill. But the 
final result of this kind of teaching is 
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doomed to be the same as with hunt-and- 
hit typing. The flashy starter sooner or 
later falls behind those with sound tech- 
niques, and he either quits the activity or 
is relegated to the lowest group. The child 
with unsound reading techniques, however 
spectacular his beginning, eventually finds 
himself an inefficient and bored reader 
struggling along until remedial reading is 
provided. 


The importance of developing the har. 
monious whole process involved in sound 
reading, and of avoiding the distortions of 
overdeveloped isolated skills and _ tech- 
niques, however spectacular the stunts 
they make possible, can hardly be over. 
estimated. Progress must be sound and 
sure, even if it is slower and superficially 





less showy. 


Children must acquire sound — 
to read well, and ability to read well if 
essential to learning to love to read. But, 
to read well and to love it require that 
the reading program provide an abundance 
of opportunity to read naturally and suc-/ 
cessfully. Every person has his limits’ 
within which he can read well. A typical 
sound third-grade reader can read well! 
and enjoy reading material of modest dif-| 
ficulty, but a Shakespeare play is too dif- 
ficult for him. Force him to do all or most 
of his reading beyond the level at which! 
he can read soundly with understanding] 
and enjoyment, and you will soon destroy) 
both interest and ability. You will also/ 
destroy the child’s confidence and his 
sense of security. Both are essential te 
effective learning. 


The regular basal reading program 
should provide the child with a wealth of 
enjoyable material on his own reading 
level. Over and above this, there should 
be available to him a library table o 
corner which abounds in interesting ané 
lively stories and informational reading 
material on the level at which he is able 
to read well, and the day’s schedule should 
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provide time for him to enjoy these ma- 
terials—to read freely and naturally with 
the same freedom from difficulty and the 
same smoothness which characterize an 
adult’s personal reading. 

This free reading, without stops to 
struggle with difficulties with unfamiliar 
words and constructions, is just as im- 
portant, indeed it is probably more im- 
portant, for the poor reader than for the 
superior reader. The poorer reader is pre- 
cisely the one who is most readily bored by 
formal drill materials and who most seri- 
ously needs the assurance and satisfaction 
that can come only from reading really 
interesting stories. 

We must give added emphasis to this 
matter of interesting children in reading. 


All the skills, all the techniques, all the 
mechanics, are only tools to use in learn- 
ing to read well so as to be able to enjoy 
reading. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that they are only tools—useful, im- 
portant, necessary tools, but still tools— 
means to the end but not the end itself. 
We must not so emphasize them that our 
pupils cease to enjoy reading. We must 
give children interesting material of suit- 
able difficulty, provide them with simple 
but sound guidance, and give them ample 
opportunity to read by themselves and to 
learn to read better in the course of read- 
ing. Given these basal things, they will 
learn to read soundly and to love it, and 
we will then have achieved the real goal 
of teaching reading. 


A Teacher Thinks 


Many days do come and go, 

And yet some students never know 

How hard we try to guide their way, 

And how our hearts break day by day, 

To see the sad mistakes they make, 

And all the rules they dare to break; ! 
How little time is spent on work; ‘ 
How many duties they choose to shirk; 

The little thought that’s given to others 

Without remembering that all are brothers. 

Right now it seems to them it’s folly 

To think of things that are not jolly, 

And yet, some day, we teachers know 

(When time and space have made their show) 

That these same students whom we have taught 

Will still remember our very thought, 

And. wish for time to turn around 

To help them build on solid ground. 

So give us patience day by day 

To never fail to point the way 


And give them knowledge the 


can use 


As out in life their way they choose. 


LOIS B. McHATTON 


Masonic Home School 
Masonic Home, Kentucky 


October, Nineteen 
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John Doe F IGHTS 


AMERICANS HAVE A REPUTATION for being 
generous—but they like to know where 
their money is going. Last fall millions of 
them, including many school children, 
joined in the Crusade for Freedom, and 
gave their money to help raise the Iron 
Curtain. They remember the Freedom 
Bell that was the symbol of the campaign, 
and the name of General Lucius Clay who 
leads the Crusade. Many of them wonder 
how the money is being spent? The 
answer is the story of Radio Free Europe. 


Meandering across the middle of Europe 
is a line known as the Iron Curtain. It 
divides East and West, freedom and 
tyranny. People can sometimes get through 
it—if they are willing to risk prison, torture, 
or even death. But the Communist over- 
lords have found no foolproof way to keep 
out free ideas when they are carried in 
on radio waves. 

The border nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, which we call the satellites, are 
still weak spots in the Soviet monolith. 
If the democracies can discredit Com- 
munism and keep alive the hope of the 
people for eventual liberation, then Russia 
will not be able to consolidate its hold 
over these satellite nations. 


One of the free voices that passes 
through the Iron Curtain is Radio Free 
Europe. This is the contribution of the 
American people toward creating a free 
and friendly world by defeating Com- 
munism. Radio Free Europe is made pos- 
sible by the Crusade for Freedom. 


Radio Free Europe is stilk young. It was 
anly in July of last year that its first trans- 
mitter went on the air, broadcasting to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. On May 1 of this 
year it added a powerful medium-wave 
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Communism 


POLLY CANFIELD 


Crusade For Freedom 
13 East 37th Street 
New York City 


station whose 135,000 watts is almost three 
times as strong as the biggest stations in 
the United States. The new station, lo- 
cated at Munich, is beamed directly at 
Czechoslovakia, in direct competition with 
the big Communist transmitters of Radio 
Prague and Radio Bratislava. A few weeks 
later Albania was added to the nations 
which receive Radio Free Europe. 


RFE does not speak with a soft voice. 
It laughs at th: Communists, shows up 
their lies, revcais truths that the Reds try 
to hide. For instance, it will tell the Bul- 
garians of sabotage in a certain mine, al- 
though the Communist overlords have 
carefully censored the story. It will warn 
the people of a certain village in Rumania 
that postmaster Ion Ionescu is a stooge, 
who has already betrayed several of his 


fellow-villagers to the state police for | 


criticizing the regime. It will give names, 
dates, and places to prove that a high state 
official is a drunkard and a swindler. 


Broadcasts don’t spend time praising the 
United States or telling about the price- 
lessness of freedom. Most of RFE listeners 
need no convincing on those points. Nor 
does it sit on the defensive, satisfying it- 
self only with refuting Communist propa- 
ganda. Instead, it conducts a continuing 
offensive, pointing out what is wrong with 
Communism—and it has sources for getting 
the facts to back up all of its charges. 

Radio Free Europe is manned by exiles 
from the satellite nations, men and women 
who have escaped from behind the Iron 
Curtain. They do the planning, program- 
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Curtain. 


ming, and writing, and, of course, the 
broadcasting in their native languages. 
Backing them up are analysts who read 
the Communist press and monitor the 
‘Communist radio broadcasts, and news- 
men whose sources reach behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Last summer the Crusade for Freedom 
was organized to give the American 
people a chance to lend their moral sup- 
port to Radio Free Europe and to con- 
tribute money to its operation. Some 16 
million people signed freedom scrolls and 
gave one-and-a-half million dollars. The 
campaign was led by General Lucius Clay 
of airlift fame, and was sparked by the 
10-ton Freedom Bell, which was then 
taken to Berlin where it rings across the 
city every day. Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts open with the sound of four 
stokes on the bell, symbolizing the four 
freedoms. 





A similar campaign is being conducted 
his September, but with a bigger goal: 
25-million members and three-million dol- 
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AGROUP OF CZECHS AND AMERICANS rehearse a program in the Munich studios. 
man is exile Paul Tigrid, head of the Czech desk at the station. 
turned their backs on the camera to avoid recognition; they still have families behind the Iron 





Bearded 
Other Czechs have purposely 


lars. The campaign means that the airlift 
of truth through the Iron Curtain will not 
only continue but will be stepped up. The 
truth can weaken the hold of the Kremlin 
on the people it has enslaved—and by do- 
ing so may make Stalin & Co. think twice 
about starting a war. 





United Nations Week 


United Nations Week will be observed 
this year on October 21-27. The N.E.A. 
committee on International Relations has 
prepared a handbook for teachers to be 
used in connection with the observance 
of this week. Copies may be secured by 
writing the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Price, 25 cents per copy. 





RAY KELLEY, Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky, who is president of the Ken- 
tucky Future Teachers of America, was 
recently elected president of the National 
Association of Future Teachers of America. 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION Day for Kentucky 
Teachers as observed in the five state col- 
leges was appraised by many people as a 
means of promoting higher ethical stand- 
ards and more desirable professional rela- 
tions. This series of programs was set up 
geographically throughout the state, and 
was given on five consecutive days, be- 
ginning at Eastern Kentucky State College 
on Monday, July 23. The program was 
held at Morehead on Tuesday, at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on Wednesday, at 
Western on Thursday, and at Murray on 
Friday, July 27. The programs were 
sponsored co-operatively by the colleges 
and the Kentucky Education Association. 


Miss Mary Titus, Co-ordinator for Local 
Associations, National Education Associa- 
tion, gave an address on each program 
that was a challenge for improvement “in 
dealing with the most delicate of all other 
matter, a child’s mind.” Miss Titus stressed 
the need for “a united effort through local, 
state, and national associations” in order 
to combat the subversive attacks on public 
education. She pointed out that “with a 
unity of purpose great progress can be 
made in a world where peace must be 
established in the minds of the youth of 
fhis great nation.” 


Panel discussions on Professionalizing 
the Teaching Profession were well re- 
ceived by the people in attendance. The 
members of the panels were superintend- 
ents, principals, beginning teachers, ex- 


. perienced teachers, supervisors, college 


teachers, P.T.A. representatives and Future 
Teachers. 


The choral reading, Go Forth and Teach, 
which portrays the contribution made to 
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Professionalization Day Is Observed 





LILLIAN LEHMAN 


Director Professional Services 
Kentucky Education Association 


public education by Horace Mann, was 
presented by students at Eastern and a 
Morehead with great dramatic effect. 


Members of the luncheon and discussion 
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groups shared experiences, and “talked 
shop.” It was here that the social aspect 
of the profession, in addition to the pro. 
fessional benefits, were realized. 


The Professional Profiles given at the 
University of Kentucky and the Outline 
for Kentucky Schools for Moral and Spirit. 
ual Values in Education as given at 
Murray were valuable contributions, 


Available to all guests were material 
arranged in attractive displays. With these! 
materials, teachers could familiarize them- 
selves with the N.E.A. and K.E.A. publica: 
tions, and get helps for solving their prob- 
lems on the local level. 
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Many teachers from all sections of the 
state participated in these programs ani 
expressed themselves as feeling “profes: 
sionally refreshed.” By working together 
in professional meetings, goals can be se 
but unless educators work together all wil 
be lost. 


“The flake of snow is very small, 
"Tis lost to sight quite quickly, 
But many flakes, combined, will fill 
The roads and pathways thickly. 
United we can face the fight, 
Without distress or fuss: 

‘A little less of you or me, 
A little more of us.’” 
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Cincinnati Is Calling 
All Teachers of English — 


Previous announcements that the forty- 
first annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English will convene 
in Cincinnati November 22, 28, and 24 
have already influenced many Kentucky 
teachers to make their reservations. First 
release of the major features on the pro- 
gram have been sent out by President Paul 
Farmer of Atlanta and will bring even 
more forceful arguments for attendance. 

The theme, “English and Human Person- 
ality,” forms the major pattern for groups 
in different areas and on three levels— 
elementary, secondary, and college. In 
keeping with the policy of the council, 
subjects showing the relation of English 
to current life will be used, as well as in- 
spirational topics and those of profes- 
sional interest for improvement of teach- 
ing. 

“And This Our Life,” President Farm- 
ers address; “Don’t Resign from the 
Human Race,” by Mr. Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture; Mr. Ogden Nash, frequent contribu- 
tor to New Yorker, and also many books 
of light verse; and Mr. Munro Leaf, cre- 
ator of “Ferdinand the Bull,” all sound re- 
warding. Prominent members of the coun- 
cil who are authors of many books used 
by successful teachers and authorities in 
three special fields will present helpful 
ideas. Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor of 
the English Journal; Dr. Robert C. Pooley, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Mr. Max 
Herzberg, director of publications for the 
council; Miss Lou La Brant, of New York 
University, and many others will speak. 
To see how the largest subject organiza- 
tion in the world will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the council promises a real 
treat in entertainment at the annual ban- 
quet. 

The conference will be on the Thanks- 
giving holiday, it will prove of infinitely 
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“Why when it’s on o’clock in London 
16 «<6 GM 7.um..eer 
e+. it’s time you paid in bed!” 


greater worth to you in many ways than 
you ever imagined if you have not at- 
tended a council meeting before, and, as 
to cost, it will be many a long day before 
such an opportunity will be this close for 
Kentucky teachers of English. 


(1) Join the council now ($4.00 for sec- 
ondary and college, $3.00 for elementary ) 
at 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, 
Illinois. 


(2) Make hotel reservations at Hotel 
Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati. 


(3) Send advance registration of $1.00 
to Miss Helen Yeager, 216 East 9th Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


MaRrIAN M. WALSH 
Representative-at-large 
for Kentucky 





RAYMOND JONES, formerly principal of 
the Russell Central School, has resigned to 
accept the position of field director of the 
Kentucky State Medical Association. His 
headquarters are in Louisville. 
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Books for Young Readers... . 


Wild Horses for Rainrock, by William Marshall 
Rush. Longmans, Green, $2.50. Boys of junior 
high age will find this exactly to their liking. It 
is the story of Dan Gordon who lived at the 
Montana G-G Ranch, a big one of a hundred 
thousand acres and owned by his uncle. Dan 
obtained a wild sorrel mare for his own and 
learned many things which helped him from 
boyhood to manhood. 

Windruff of Links Tor, by Joseph E. Chipper- 
field. Longmans, Green, $3.00. People of all 
ages who like animals will probably want to read 
this one more than once. It is a story of the 
Dartmoor tors of England and the foxes, badgers, 
wild colts, curlews, and magpies which inhabited 
the region. The book is marked by the excel- 
lence of the writing and the author’s thorough 
familiarity with his subject matter, 

Sleeping Mines, by Gertrude E. Finney. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Susan Claremore had fin- 
ished her third year at college and found out that 
the family finances were badly in need of re- 
plenishing. Following closely upon this jolt was 
the news that something had to be done about 
her father’s mine holdings in Montana. There 
was no money to pay to have this done, so Susan 
persuaded her mother and sister to accompany 
her. The resulting experiences of danger, excite- 
ment, and romance will delight teen-age girls. 


Behold Your Queen! by Gladys Malvern. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Something unusual is pro- 
vided in this book for young adults: it is a story 
of Bible characters based upon intensive and 
painstaking research, Emphasis is upon Esther, 
the girl-queen, and other.characters are her con- 
temporaries. The background and story have 
been expertly fused to make a thoroughly satis- 
factory whole. 


. The Steadfast Heart, by Mary Wolfe Thomp- 
son. Longmans, Green, $2.50. Jo and Dot were 
state wards and at the mercy of whatever fate 
had in store for them. They were lucky enough 
to be sent to a farm where they soon became 
a part of the family and the community. What 
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LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


happens to them makes good, interesting reading, 
sure to please girls of junior high age. 

40 Rainy-Day Games for Boys and Girls from 
9 to 14, by Caroline Horowitz. Hart, 50 cents, 
Parents and teachers alike will enjoy using this 
little book of handwork activities as suggested 
by the title. A number of interests and plain, 
simple directions make the book particularly 
useful. 

A Treasury of the World’s Great Myths and 
Legends, by Joanna Strong. Hart, $3.75. This 
collection of tales for boys and girls of eight to 
thirteen is one which every teacher of children 
that age will want to have in her classroom. The 
makeup of the book is especially attractive. In- 
cluded are more than sixty stories of varied 
sources: Greek and Roman, Chinese, Norse, and 
British tales, as well as those of Aesop and 
Arabian Nights. 

Three Golden Nobles, by Christine Price, 
Longmans, Green, $2.75. Junior high students 
will derive both pleasure and profit from reading 
this story of Stephen, a boy serf who wanted to 
be a painter. 
England has been carefully etched in without 
intruding upon plot interest. 

As Others Like You, by Stephenson and Mil- 
lett. McKnight and McKnight, $1.50.  Teen- 
agers will like the way in which etiquette tips 
are presented in this book designed especially for 
them. Included are such topics as Meeting Peo- 
ple, When Mealtime Comes, Dating, and In the 
Public Eye. 


Textbook Publishers Offer .... 


Human Relations in the Classroom, Course Ill, 
by H. Edmund Bullis. Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene, $3.00. This book on human 
relations is recommended for the eighth or ninth 
grades; it includes thirty lesson plans and six 
teacher aids, Typical topic approaches are 
“Helping Parents Understand Our Viewpoint,” 
“Good Sportsmanship,” and “Courtesy Pays Divi- 
dends.” 

Youth Faces Its Problems, by Bossing and 
Martin. Laidlaw Bros. Another good book in 
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the field of guidance is this one divided into areas 
of home, government, leisure, education, religion, 
etc. The writing is interesting, and there is an 
abundance of helpful material such as pictures, 
charts, problems and projects, and a list of col- 
lateral reading for each section, as well as a list 
of visual aids. 


Principles and Practices of the Guidance Pro- 
gram, by Glenn E. Smith, Macmillan. This is a 
text on guidance for graduate and undergraduate 
college students. The material is practical and 
up to date and should be of great value to all 
those who study it. 


For Healthful Living and Good Health for 
Better Living, by Jones, Morgan, and Landis. 
Laidlaw Bros. Designed for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades respectively, these additions to 
the Road of Health Series are unusually attractive 
texts. The format is especially good, and the 
contents have been well! organized and presented. 


Man’s Story, by T. Walter Wallbank. Scott, 
Foresman, $3.76. This world history text for 
high school students approaches the subject 
through its geographic setting. The planning and 
organization, the format, the abundance of illus- 
trative material, and the numerous teaching-learn- 
ing aids combine to make the book one of 
superior quality. 


Methods and Activities in Elementary School 
Science, by Blough and Huggett. Dryden Press, 
$3.75. Emphasis here is upon methods of teach- 
ing science in the elementary grades, presuppos- 
ing that the teacher in charge has familiarized 
himself with the subject matter. Surely this is a 
book which every elementary teacher—expe- 
tienced and beginners—will want to read, It is 
attractive, sound, and full of original and stimu- 
lating ideas. 


This Is the Life, by Wellington G. Pierce. 
Heath, $2.60. Planned as a basic text for orienta- 
tion classes, this book covers most of the problems 
which beset high school boys and girls. Major 
divisions are these: Getting Acquainted with 
Yourself, Understanding Your Family, Making the 
Grade in High School, and Taking Your Place as 
a Citizen. The book is amply illustrated with 
clever drawings and photographs. Each chapter 
is concluded with a list of questions and sug- 
gested activities, and a list of books to read. 


Your Country and Mine, and Your World and 
Mine, by Dawson and Brown. Ginn, $3.40 each. 
Here are the books for grades five and six of the 
Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series. The first con- 
tains the highlights of American history and 
geography. The second shows the relationship 
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of the entire world to the American way of life. 
The pictures and maps as well as suggested pupil- 
teacher activities make this a superior series. 
Lucky are the boys and girls who get to study 
them! They are as well written and as entertain- 
ing as many books of ‘fiction. 


Learning to Write, by Smith, Paxton, and 
Meserve. Heath, $2.88. Grammar and composi- 
tion texts for older high school students have 
followed a familiar pattern for a long time, and 
it is refreshing to have a new approach. The 
aim here is “to show high school students how to 
organize and express their thoughts in correct, 
readable prose.” The plan is complete and unique 
and the text should prove to be popular and 
valuable. 


A First Course in Algebra and A Second Course 
in Algebra, by Walter W. Hart. Heath, $2.28 and 
$2.40. These second editions of a popular algebra 
text series have been modernized and enlarged. 
They are sure to continue their widespread 
popularity. 


Psychology for Life Adjustment, by Charles R. 
Foster. American Technical Society. A readable, 
complete, and well illustrated psychology text for 
older high school students, Teaching and learn- 
ing devices are more than adequate. 


School-Community Relations, by William A. 
Yeager. Dryden Press, $4.75. A thoroughly up- 
to-date and complete analysis of the problem 
suggested by the title has been made by the 
author, professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Each chapter is followed by a 
group of questions and problems and a list of 
suggested references. 


Community Resources, by Iven, et al., and 
Active Citizenship, by Bard and Manakee. Win- 
ston, $2.56 and $3.44. These junior high social 
studies texts appear to be unusually sound and 
interesting. The first emphasizes community 
life and the second good citizenship, including 
true stories of teen-agers who have made im- 
portant contributions. 


Development of Vocational Education, by 
Hawkins, et al. American Technical Society. 
Both theory and practice have been included in 
this comprehensive account of vocational educa- 
tion in America. Especially valuable for. teacher- 
training programs and professional libraries. 


Centennial Story, edited by Honora M. 
Cochrane. Nelson. An interesting story of one 
hundred years of experiences of the Board of 
Education for the City of Toronto. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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How OFTEN HAVE you attended a school 
musical program, and sat through it wish- 
ing for a bit of cotton for your tortured 
ears? Whether the program was an ele- 
mentary school operetta, a junior or senior 
high school choral program, or a high 
school band, the end result was the same. 
For some reason the music they performed 
was not as pleasing as music should be. 

Rest assured that this problem is not 
peculiar to the musical efforts in your 
school; rather it is a problem which is 
almost universal in school music. Yet it 
need not be thus, for it is a problem 
easily conquered, and the key to the prob- 
lem is a secret only because it is so simple 
that we overlook it. 

Many teachers regularly present pleasing 
programs regardless of the age level at 
which they work. If you ask the teachers 
of these fine groups what they do to get 
such excellent results, most of them will 
not know. They will give you an answer, 
but usually it does not help you to im- 
prove your own performances. Here again, 
the reason the teacher cannot explain it 
to you is that his success is built upon a 
precept so basic and simple that he 
doesn’t realize you do not know about it. 

Just what is this elusive secret? It is 
one word really—intonation. Why is it so 
difficult to teach? It isn’t difficult at all, 
but most of us never realize we must teach 
it. We seem to take it for granted that 
the children will learn to hear musically, 
and make no attempt to train their young 
ears. Once we realize that ear training is 
part of our work, the actual teaching is 
easy. 

- The first step is to have the group or 
ensemble sing or play softly, so softly that 
you, the teacher, can hear every performer. 
If you cannot hear the last chair clarinet- 
ist, the band is playing too loudly. In the 
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For Better MUSIC Programs 


R. RUSSELL AUKERMAN 
Morehead State College 


chorus you should be able to hear the 
most timid performer of the group. To 


achieve this result once is not enough, | 
the ensemble must always perform in this | 


manner. When you are able to hear every 
member of the organization all the time, 
you are ready for the second step in your 
ear training program. 


This second step is the big one which 
makes or breaks every musical organiza- 
tion, professional as well as school age. 
After the group performs softly enough to 
be able to hear how they sound, teach 
them to listen to the things they are hear- 


ing. Each individual must be taught to _ 


listen to his own voice or musical instru- 
ment, and to the group as a whole. This 


is a slow process, and you should find | 


yourself saying “Listen!” many times in 
each rehearsal. 

As this ‘work progresses you will find 
many surprising things occurring to your- 
self and to the children. You will discover 
that your own ears are not as acute as you 
thought them to be, and you will at times 
be shocked at the sounds you will hear 
emanating from your ensembles, sounds 
which you have never noticed before. As 
the children improve in their ability to 
hear their own performance, you will find 
many of your former problems disappear- 
ing. They learn not only to play in tune, 
but also to play with better tone quality. 
They learn to achieve a proper balance 
between the notes of the chords they play 
or sing, and in the band or orchestra they 
will gradually learn to balance properly 
the tone qualities of the various instru- 
ments in the organization. Attacks and re- 
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leases will become more precise, and you 
will seldom have to stop and criticize the 
one person performing carelessly, for he 
knows everyone hears him and everyone 
knows who is ruining the rehearsal. 


A little thought should prove to you 
that these results are what you ought to 
get from a group that can really hear what 
it is doing. There is nothing magical in 
the result; it is just what we should have 
expected to happen. If you wish to give 
pleasing musical performances, you must 
teach ear training to your students. Good 
intonation is the key to the problem, and 
the real secret of all fine musical perform- 
ance is the one word—“LISTEN!” 





J. O. LEWIS has voluntarily resigned as 
superintendent of schools to become prin- 
cipal of the high school at Mayfield. Upon 
Mr. Lewis’ suggestion, Mr. Leonard C. 
Taylor has been employed as superintend- 
ent by the Mayfield Board of Education. 
For the past several years Mr. Taylor has 
been principal of the Bourbon County 
Vocational High School. 




















“Yeah Dad, that’s her, but don’t let all 
that pretty sweetness fool you.” 


October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


“YOURS ... for the asking” 


Our advertisers offer exciting new material for 
classroom use. Use the advertiser’s own coupon 
for fastest delivery. Or, use the convenient cou- 
pon below. 

1. See All the World Here in America. Grey- 
hound’s newest wall mural. Eight feet long. 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America compared with similar 
spots in other. parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Greyhound 
Lines ) 

2. The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illustrated, 
48-page report covering every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems in the class- 
room and their effect on children’s posture, vision, 
and general welfare. (American Seating Co.) 

8. Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two booklets on 
menstruation and cards for reordering more free 
material. Useful for group discussion. (Personal 
Products Corporation ) 

4. Railroads at Work—A 68-page booklet in 
color with a brief story for each picture. Stories 
in simple, direct language. Available in class- 
room quantities for distribution to pupils. Grades 
1-3, picture appreciation; grade 4-up, reading. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

7. The New SVE Educational Catalog is a 
most complete and up-to-date listing of projection 
equipment, Filmstrips and 2x2-inch Slidesets. 
A teaching tool that every classroom teacher will 
want. (Society for Visual Education) 

8. The Resourceful Teacher, popular with ele- 
mentary teachers, offers two new issues. Vol. 4, 
No. 2 is The Role of Historical Geography, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 is Spelling and Child Growth. The ten 
minutes required for reading either booklet will 
be well spent for the stimulating new ideas 
acquired. (Silver Burdett Company) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
— indicated. 8c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
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Name — . 
Subject taught Grade. 
School name. 

School address. 
City. State 
Enrollment: Boys Girls. 
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National Conference 





for CLASSROOM Teachers 


THE BREATHTAKING BEAUTY Of the West in 
all of its glory formed the setting for the 
eighth Annual Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference in Oakland, California, at Mills 
College on July 9-20. 

Approximately 350 teachers from the 
United States and other parts of the world 
participated in the two weeks in-service 
program sponsored by the N.E.A. and 
Mills College. Mary Virginia Morris, re- 
tiring president of the department; Hilda 
Marshall, executive secretary; and Lynn 
T. White, Jr., president of Mills, acted as 
directors. 

The major purpose of the conference 
was to offer an opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new trends in educa- 
tion, to exchange ideas, to learn how other 
groups are meeting their problems and to 
stimulate co-operative planning for pro- 
fessional growth. Secondly, the conference 
was to aid officers to develop the tech- 
niques, skills, and knowledge necessary to 
give dynamic leadership in keeping with 
the N.E.A. Centennial Action Program. 

The conference included a general ses- 
sion each morning from 9:00 to 11:30 and 
small-group seminars in the afternoon 
from 2:00 to 4:00 o'clock. 


Keynote speakers of the general morning 
sessions were: George Hedley, chaplain, 
Mills College; Miss Corma Mowrey, presi- 
dent N.E.A.; Frederick L. Hipps, president 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion; Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary N.E.A.; Marguerite Hood, president 
Music Educators National Conference; 
Cecile Creed, School Broadcasts, San Fran- 
cisco; Clifford E. Erickson, director of the 
Institute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance of Michigan State Teachers Col- 
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ELIZABETH BENNETT 


Immediate Past President 
Jefferson County 
Classroom Teachers Association 


lege; Erma Pixley, supervisor Moral and 
Spiritual Education, Los Angeles Board of 
Education; Lynn T. White, Jr., president 
of Mills College. 

The afternoon seminars were organized 
around six sections, each studying a major 
area of group activities: (1) Local Presi- 
dents’ Problems, (2) State Presidents’ Prob- 
lems, (3) Moral and Spiritual Values, (4) 
Public Relations, (5) Elementary School 
Curriculum, (6) Principles of Secondary 
Education. 

All sessions and seminars were closely 
related to the theme of the conference: 
“Individual Responsibility-United Success.” 
The penetrating and democratic discus- 
sions in the groups and the informal ex- 
change of ideas when two or more par- 
ticipants met on the campus demonstrated 
excellent group co-operation and effective- 
ness. Two hours of college credit were 
given those attending the entire conference 
and who desired such credit. 


Considering the distance, Kentucky 
should be duly proud of its representation, 
which included the following delegates: 
(1) Miss Julia Clark, Paris; (2) Miss Mar- 
garet Clayton, Jefferson County and 
Columbia, Kentucky; (3) Miss Omega 
Lutes, Louisville; (4) Miss Hazel Swartz, 
Carlisle; (5) Miss Elizabeth Bennett, Jef- 
ferson County; (6) Mrs. Jessie P. Fuggett, 
Lexington; (7) Mrs. Dorothy Waugh, 
Jefferson County. 

(Why not begin now to make your 
plans to attend this annual Conference 
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next summer when it meets in or near 
Detroit? ) 

There’s little space to describe the profit 
and pleasure derived from the “lighter 
sessions.” The patio by the post office was 
a popular meeting place to enjoy sand- 
wiches and soft drinks or coffee and con- 
versation, giving opportunity for members 
to greet old friends and to meet new ones. 

Provisions for recreation were varied: as 
outdoor swimming, golf, tennis, riding, folk 
dancing, movies, picnics, square dancing, 
and two receptions. Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It” and the famous Hungarian String 
Quartette were brought to the campus for 
our pleasure. 

Special bus tours were arranged for 
“Saturday Sessions,” to see some of the 
beauties of the surrounding country. Pre - 
and Post conference special trips included 
Yosemite National Park, Carmel, and the 
Audubon summer camp. 

The gracious hospitality of the California 
Classroom teachers and the friendly atmos- 
phere found in the city of Oakland, situ- 
ated on the sunny side of San Francisco 
Bay, will long be remembered by the 
delegates to the eighth annual Classroom 
Teachers Conference. 




















“Let’s start a petition to let them start 
school at the age of three!” 


October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


ROBERT R. MARTIN, director of the Di- 
vision of Finance, State Department of 
Education, has received his Doctor of 
Education degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. His doc- 
toral project was entitled “Implications of 
Patterns of Expenditure for Budgeting and 
Accounting.” 


Among the new principals in the Louis- 
ville schools are the following: Miss Maude 
Snellen, Benjamin Franklin School; Mrs. 
Katherine Moore, Beechmont School; Miss 
Florence Champion, Portland School; Rob- 
ert S. Sleamaker, George D. Prentice 
School; and Lawrence Wooden, (ev 
Washington School. 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies will meet in Detroit, Michigan, on 
November 22-24. 





The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will hold regional conventions 
in 1952 in accordance with the following 
schedule: St. Louis, February 23-27; Los 
Angeles, March 8-12; Boston, April 5-9. 


The Care-for-Korea campaign voted by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will open on November 12 and close on 
Thanksgiving Day. 





George Yates has resigned as superin- 
tendent at Versailles and will enter busi- 
ness in St. Augustine, Florida. 





KENTUCKIANS TEACHING ABROAD 
this year under the Exchange Teacher 
Program include: Mrs. Alla Deane Huddle, 
Willington Secondary School for Girls, 
Altrincham, Cheshire, England; Miss Mary 
Meccia, St. Joseph’s School, Grove Hill, 
Middlesbrough, England; Miss Elsie Row- 
ell, High School for Girls, Worthing, Sus- 
sex, England; and Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Kees Boeke’s, Werkplaats, Kindergemeen- 
schg, Bilthoven, Holland. 
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TEACHING: A First Line of Defense 


Palo Alto Conference Emphasizes 


Means of Upgrading Standards During Emergency 


NeEaRLy 500 Leavers of the teaching pro- 
fession throughout the United States par- 
ticipated in the sixth annual national con- 
ference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, held on the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity, June 27-30, 1951. 

The conference, officially titled the Palo 
Alto Conference, was devoted to the 
theme, “Teaching: A First Line of De- 
fense.” The two broad objectives of the 
conference were (1) To devise ways and 
means by which the basic importance of 
teaching in the defense of freedom can 
secure general public acceptance and sup- 
port, and (2) by which standards for the 
profession may be protected and upgraded 
in a period of national emergency. 


General conference addresses were de- 
livered by F. E. Engleman, W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Lionel DeSilva, Glenn E. Snow, 
Charles W. Hunt, T. M. Stinnett, Dwayne 
Orton, and Ralph W. McDonald. A sum- 
mary of the directions indicated by the 
conference deliberations was presented at 
the concluding general session by Harold 
J. Bowers, Mrs. Charlotte Richards, Mrs. 
Eunah Holden, and Ralph E. Heiges, re- 
spectively, as follows: “Next Steps in 
Meeting the Need for Qualified Teachers,” 
“Next Steps in Porviding Adequate Re- 
sources and Professional Climate for Effec- 
tive Teaching,” “Next Steps in Preparing 
for the Teacher’s Role in Mobilization,” 
and “Next Steps in Strengthening the Pro- 
fessional Standards of Teacher-Education 
Institutions.” 

A preliminary report of the findings of 
study groups in mimeographed form was 
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distributed to participants at the conclud. 
ing session. The final report of study-group 
findings will be reproduced and distributed 
early in the fall. 

The 28 study groups considered the fol- 
lowing problems: “Strengthening Legal 
Certification Standards and Practices to 
Meet Mobilization Conditions,” “Balanc. 
ing Supply with Demand in the Various 
Teaching Positions,” “Securing the Neces. 
sary Flow of Capable Students into Teach- 
er Education,” “Appraising the Principle of 
Acceleration in Teacher Education,” “Pro- 
viding for the Re-employment and Pro- 
fessional Orientation of Former Teachers,” 
“Preparing Selected College Graduates for 
Elementary-School Teaching through Spe- 
cialized Programs,” “Securing Information 
Needed for the Development of a Long. 
Range Program Related to Teacher Per- 
sonnel,” “Providing Favorable Economic 
Conditions,” “Providing Favorable Social 
Conditions,” “Providing Favorable Profes- 
sional Conditions.” 


Other problems to be discussed: “Pre- 
paring for Participation in Civil Defense,’ 
“Providing a Sense of Security for Chil 
dren in a Period of Stress,” “Interpreting 
the World Situation and Its Implications, 
“Developing Effective Teacher-Community 
Relationships in a Period of Mobilization, 
“Developing Effective Patterns of Co-op- 
eration between Teacher-Education Insti- 
tutions and the Profession in the Field to 
Meet Mobilization Problems.” 


Also discussed: “Insuring Appropriate 
Institutional Objectives,” “Appraising the 
Effectiveness of Professional Personnel in 
the Teacher-Education Institution,” “Ap- 
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praising Institutional Organization for the 
Education of Teachers,” “Evaluating the 
Institution’s Facilities and Resources for 
Educating Teachers,” “Judging the Ade- 
quacy of Financial Policy and Support for 
the Teacher-Education Program,” “Ap- 
praising the Institution’s Student-Personnel 
Policy and Program,” “Evaluating the In- 
stitution’s General-Education Program for 
Teachers,” “Evaluating Major Offerings 
and Programs of Specialization,” “Evaluat- 
ing the Institution’s Preservice Curriculum 
in Professional Education,” “Evaluating the 
Institution’s Graduate Program for Class- 
room Teachers,” “Evaluating the Institu- 
tion’s Program for Preparing School Ad- 


”» 


ministrators and Supervisors,” “Appraising 
Institutional Services to School Systems 
and Teachers in the Field,” and “Evalu- 
ating the Institution’s Contribution to Edu- 
cational Progress and Professional Ad- 
vancement.” 

Participants from Kentucky included the 
following: Nona Burress, director of field 
service, Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville; Margaret Clayton, counselor, 
Valley High School, Valley Station, Jeffer- 
son County, Kentucky; Louise Combs, act- 
ing director of Teacher Education and 
Certification, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort; Jessie P. Fugett, high 
school teacher, Lexington. 


To Dr. Baird 


You were once our Great Leader, 
But now you are still. 
You have left a great void 
On our College Hill. 
You were wise, you were helpful, 
You saw every need, 
To all of our problems 
You always gave heed, 
Reared in the mountains 
With beauty most rare, 
You gave us more beauty 
With unselfish care, 
From paint to pianos 
New Boulevard, too 
An organ most lovely 
And other things new. 
You turned your attention 
To all that is fine 
With hope for perfection 
Along every line. 
Your struggle to help us 
In time of great stress 
Must have proved “the last straw,” 
As we'll have to confess. 
You worked on unceasing 
Without enough rest; 
A man of iron strength 
Could scarce stand such a test. 


Through many hard contacts, 
Notes by the score, 
Talks with the governor 
And others galore; 
Meeting the candidates, 
Convincing them, too, 
That educational needs 
All should pursue; 
Watching o’er young folk, 
With politics out, 
Protecting all schools 
So “Freedom” they’li shout, 
Yet keeping the “home fires” 
All burning bright, 
And all on our campus 
Going just right. 
You gave up your life 
And we've lost a Great Friend. 
You're inspiring us yet 
As our classes we tend. 
We honor your memory, 
Revere your great name 
As we carry our task 
And our school on to fame. 
Morehead will miss you 
As time passes by, 
Yet your inspiration 
To us will not die. 


AMY IRENE MOORE 
Morehead, Kentucky 


October, 


Nineteen Fifty-one 











DEBATE for Democracy 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS take a yearly in- 
ventory, while in the field of education we 
seem to be so satisfied with the way we 
are doing things (and not doing them) 
that the question of self-examination is 
often ignored. Educators are quick to 
check their homes and automobiles to keep 
them in proper working order, and to con- 
sider ways of making improvements, but in 
the business of education itself, the mat- 
ter of self-evaluation is almost completely 
overlooked. 


Whenever some courageous soul does 
suggest a diagnosis, he is immediately re- 
buked on the grounds that “everything is 
working fine, so why upset our equilib- 
rium?” Dare one imply that such fear is 
reason enough for an investigation? Per- 
haps we are so good we can't be made 
better; perhaps we should ignore the dy- 
namic nature of society and cling tena- 
ciously to grandfather's methodology. A 
realistic look, however, reveals rapid, 
radical social change. Therefore, what was 
good enough for grandfather was good 
enough for him and for no one else. If 
today’s generation must live as the past 
generation lived, then they, too, are headed 
for a messy maelstrom of indecision dis- 
colored by distorted vision. 


This article proposes to investigate one 
small facet of the educational picture, that 
of formalized debating. The intent is to 
look at what we have been doing in de- 
bate and to suggest a program aimed to 
clarify our purposes as a means of defining 
the direction we should take. 


A. PRESENT STATUS OF DEBATING 


‘1. The winning of tournaments has ap- 
parently been our chief aim. In fact, we 
have reached the point where we think 
winning is necessarily good. In reality 
winning or losing is not an issue—the sig- 
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GIf POR D. BLY TON 
University of Kentucky 


nificant thing is What is happening to the 
participants and coaches while engaged in 
the process of winning or losing. The 
coach, who, after having won a tourna- 
ment, said in a haughty, condescending 
manner, “Oh well, it gave us a good chance 
to practice,” has lost much more than any 
winning team could supply. 


2. Truth-seeking has received little at- 
tention. We have ignored problem-solving 
and have placed a premium upon soph- 
istry. Tricks have paid off. Too many 
tourney winners have resorted to circum- 
locution and obvious distortion of the truth 
in a bold effort to win a case. One sup- 
posedly good negative team (at least it 
had been rated high by judges in all con- 
tests) challenged the affirmative to name 
which of the thirteen theories they were 
advocating and to clarify their stand on 
the theory selected. After the debate, the 
critic asked, “Why did you select the num- 
ber thirteen instead of fifty, or a hun- 
dred?” The answer, “It was the first num- 
ber to come to mind.” Under further ques- 
tioning, the debater said his coach had 
told him to use such tricks as a means of 
throwing opponents off balance. 

All debate coaches are familiar with 
cases of manufactured evidence. Some 
think the trick a clever one “if you can get 
away with it.” If debating means anything 
at all, it means the honest effort to seek a 
workable solution to an important social 
problem. Those who would take the lesser 
course are not only defeating themselves, 
they are speeding the demoralization of a 
noble exercise. 


38. We have stressed the use of me- 
chanics and have become involved in a 
confusion of means with ends. Speaking 
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MEMBERS OF THE DEBATE TEAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY are shown above. 
Reading from left to right they are: George Creedle, William Douglas, Gifford Blyton (coach), 


Joe Mainous, Sidney Neal. 
Tournament last year. 


is more than a mechanical skill, and while 
means and ends are inseparable, we should 
not say skillful speaking is the end of de- 
bating. Good, intelligent, responsible 
speech is a means, not an end, to effective 
problem solving. Too often the glib de- 
bater emerges victorious because in his 
mastery of mechanics he has learned vocal 
subtilties which tend to camouflage his 
deception and ignorance. 


4. Debate lacks a philosophical basis. 
It is true a few individuals have attempted 
to express a sound point of view concern- 
ing the nature and function of debate, but 
it still remains for someone to write a truly 
worthwhile treatise sufficiently succinct 
and clear to influence those who become 
involved in the process. Until such a 
statement emerges to intrigue coaches and 
debaters alike, we shall continue on our 
degenerate way of training glib, truth- 
ignoring sophists to win contests. 


B. A ProposEp BAsIs FOR DEBATE 


Because formalized debating in America 
is unalterably committed to the promotion 
of democracy as a way of life, any program 
for its future must be based upon a con- 
tinuous re-examination of the culture out 
of which the democratic faith emerges. Al- 
though this is a many-sided process, only 
three aspects will be considered here. 


October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


This team tied for third place in Tau Kappa Alpha’s National 


1. We must widen the area of partici- 
pation. Democracy offers all a chance to 
take part, with participation being con- 
sistent with one’s ability to participate. 
Debate has been concerned with preparing 
students for debate tournaments. We can 
keep the tournaments, but why should only 
the superior students be allowed to par- 
ticipate? Debating offers a genuine op- 
portunity to teach co-operative investiga- 
tion. A continuation of the present limita- 
tion policy, however, will undermine the 
democratic approach and prevent a reali- 
zation of the goal we have set for our- 
selves. More students must be permitted 
to share the fruits of intelligent debating 
or democracy and debating will be di- 
vorced, 


2. We must teach the meaning of in- 
telligent, responsible speech. Democracy 
depends upon an informed populace, but 
information per se is of little value. Situa- 
tions must be created in which all people 
can share their thinking openly. Since 
speech is the instrument for shared 
thought, we must learn to use words wisely 
and to assume responsibility for uttering 
them. Debating is well suited to perform 
this function for, in its teaching of critical, 
discriminate thinking, it emphasizes the 
effective communication of significant con- 
tent. 
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8. We must develop a program which 
will deepen an appreciation of and a re- 
spect for the essential characteristics of 
the democratic ideal. The immediate func- 
tion of debating is to assist in education's 
general task of bringing our cultural heri- 
tage into view for purposes of clarification. 
Because debating is primarily concerned 
with a serious examination of the basic 
problems confronting our society, it is one 
of the few instruments capable of illumi- 
nating our culture. Debaters and their 
coaches will realize their true purpose only 
after they have visualized democracy’s 
meaning and have set forth on a crusade 
to aid in the fulfillment of its destiny. 





The shortcomings of debate are not in- 
herent in the practice. We have fallen into 
an abyss simply because too many par- 
ticipants (especially coaches) have failed 
to examine their purposes, consequently 
failing to define their direction. The sys- 
tem is sound, but it has been poorly man- 
aged by headline-hungry persons over- 
eager to clasp the coveted cup of victory. 
Debating has within it an unexcelled po- 
tential for making democracy work, but 
unless we willingly seek an insight into 
the nature and function of debate as a tool 
for democratic action, we may as well bow 
to our critics and admit we are living on 
borrowed time. 


The Teachers’ Task 


We the teachers of the grade schools 
Have no easy task to face; 

To the schools by countless millions 
Come the children of the race. 


We must open wide the gateway— 
Understanding is the key— 

From the fetters of tradition 
May we keep our teaching free; 


Lift our eyes above the textbooks, 
Look out into life and teach 
That their learning may be vital 
As the goal they strive to reach. 


Men and women of the future, 
Citizens of life are they; 

Ours the fault and ours the failure 
If they stumble on the way 


But success will crown our efforts 
If we keep an open mind; 
And the joys of satisfaction 
In our labor we shall find. 


Give to childhood love and service, 
Help their laughter banish tears, 

On the road of truth and beauty 
Guide them gently through the years. 


LOUISE BOLTON 
Maysville, Kentucky 
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ANNOUNCING ... 


The Annual Southeastern Regional Conference 


THE ANNUAL SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. will be 
held in Old Point Comfort, Virginia, at 
the Chamberlin Hotel, December 27-29, 
1951. The conference is being planned by 
Miss Lois C. Carter of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, the Southeastern Regional Direc- 
tor of the N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The theme for the con- 
ference will be “Organized Action + Ef- 
fective Participation — Ultimate Achieve- 
ment.” 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m., 
Thursday, December 27. The program at 
the first general session will consist of the 
roll call of states, introduction of state 
department presidents and advisory coun- 
cil members, and a report of N.E.A. 
activities. 

On Friday morning, December 28, a 
breakfast for state presidents and advisory 
council members is being planned. The 
remainder of the conference will be de- 
voted to discussion groups to consider 
An 
organization clinic will be held to discuss 
local association problems, including such 
topics as affiliation with the state and na- 
tional associations, local responsibilities in 
regard to unified dues, democratic partici- 
pation in school administration, and reason- 
able class size and equitable distribution 
of the teaching load. The program will 
include addresses by Mrs. Janie Alexander, 
president, and Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
Chamberlin Hotel 
December 27-29, 1951 


Since this conference is designed for the 
training of local leaders, it is hoped that 
many educators from the Southeastern 
Region will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

States included in the Southeastern 
Region are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Puerto Rico. 





The Second K.E.A. Leadership Confer- 
ence held on the campus of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College the latter part of 
August was attended by 216 representatives 
of local and district education associations. 
All reports indicate that the conference 
was a huge success. The association is 
indebted to our out-of-state consultants, 
Dr. Lyle Ashby and Dr. Tim Stinnett of 
the National Education Association, and 
Mr. Frank Bass, secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, ‘and to all partici- 
pants for their contributions toward the 
success of the meeting. A detailed report 
of the findings and recommendations of 
the work conference will appear in the next 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 





CHESTER C. TRAVELSTEAD, Bowling 
Green, has resigned as state co-ordinator 
of the in-service teacher training program 
of the State Department of Education to 
accept the position of associate professor 
of education at the University of Georgia. 
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“Look, Hear, Now!” 
>] 3 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director Visual-Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





Safety on the School Bus—10 min. Young America 

Films 

Safety-wise ‘ways to, from, and on the bus are 
pictured in the do’s and don’t’s for all bus riders 
—school, city, or cross country. Emphasizes safe 
practices for elementary and junior high riders, 
as did Safety To and From School for young in- 
town walkers. Make your list of safety rules first, 
then see how many the film makes graphic for 
effective remembering and _ practice, 


Our Country’s Flag—10 min. Color also. Coronet 

For elementary grades the history of our flag, 
what it represents, and why we respect it are 
made specific, and best of all, the Pledge of 
Allegiance is explained little word for big word 
to give any child unforgettable meaning to the 
phrases he will so often repeat. (The method of 
introducing new vocabulary is a suggestion for 
teachers’ classroom practice.) Flag etiquette is 
observed as the film closes with a parade and the 
children show that they know what to do as the 
flag goes by. 


How Effective Is Your Reading? 10 min. Color 

also. Coronet Films 

High school students, with Jim in the film, will 
find that they need new reading skills for efficient 
study. Film demonstrates adjustment of reading 
rate and methods to the type and purpose of 
reading materials; calls attention to the effect of 
variation in eye span and sweep and lip move- 
ment as they correlate with comprehension. 
Wisely provides for audience participation for a 
better chance of carry-over to reading practice 
which college students and adults might also try. 


Speech; Planning Your Talk—10 min. Young 

America Films 

Thought picture or jig-saw puzzle, a speech 
depends upon organization. How to fit together 
the pieces of a speech to give speakers confidence 
and effectiveness, how to wake the audience, how 
to use your outline, are shown in the film, Useful 
to high school and adult groups as were others 
in this series on stage fright, posture, gesture, 
and use of voice. 


Venice, Queen City of the Adriatic—10 min. 
Color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Map animation and live photography combine 
to tell why Venice was built on islands, why it 
prospered and why it declined, why its art and 
architecture are cosmopolitan in influence, how 
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the city’s life today is adapted to modern demands 
yet richly reflects its past. Close views of glass 
blowing, lace making, cargo boats on the canals, 
historic bridges and buildings, help explain the 
conditioning influence of the geographic setting 
of the city. Interesting and well organized, 
stimulates middle grades and older. 


Bali—10 min. Color. 

Films 

Sensitively photographed to reflect—not to spot- 
light nor to dramatize—natural beauty and primi- 
tive grace this film documents the way of a 
people who keep peace and balance with each 
other, their land, and their gods. Rice culture in 
terraced fields, primitive spinning and weaving, 
street markets, religious ceremonies and temple 
dancing, story-telling in pantomine, are colorful 
episodes of village life, showing the influence of 
religion and tradition on individuals in this society, 
Rich find for upper elementary grade to adult 
interests, in social studies, art, or anthropology. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Beginning of Picture-Making, Picture-Making at 
the Gang Age—6 min. each, Color. Inter. 
national Film Bureau 
Two new titles in the Creative Hands Series 

show the essence of the developmental approach 

to art, making graphic the creative idea of growth 
in self-expression. Teachers and parents, seeing 
these films and the representative pictures in 
them, will better know how to encourage and 
evaluate the pictures made by their children at 
different ages. (“You couldn’t say which one is 
best, for each is good and each is different.”) 

Different types of materials and equipment are 

suggested, to stimulate satisfaction through use. 

Shown to children, the films give youthful brush- 

wielders assurance to paint not only what they 

see, but what they think and feel, to say some- 
thing with paint in their own way and to fee 
good about it. Others new in this series are 

Mask Making and Loom Weaving. 


(Films are 16mm. sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,”’ and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you 
are unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pel- 
lett will be forwarded to the producers.) 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send me information as to 
where I may secure the following films: 


Name. — = 
Subject taught———__ 7 _ 
School name. a 33 
School address. — 
City. State— 
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HELP WANTED! 


This advertisement is addressed to 
parents, teachers and young people of 
better than average scholastic ability ! 


The chemical industry needs help... mainly 
trained scientists with postgraduate degrees 
from recognized universities. 

We urge parents and educators to advise 
promising students of the career advantages 
in chemistry, and the basic courses required. 

To qualified young scientists, the chemical 
industry offers $300-$500 per month starting 
salaries...wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, 
public service ...even enduring fame! 

The industry is growing, with production 
400% above 1940 . .. employs some 100,000 
chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists .. . needs more for years ahead. 

f} 


HS. 







October, 


Nineteen 


The chemist is today’s pioneer! His big job 
is re-arranging the molecules of available 
substances to form others...to improve 
on materials found in nature, and develop 
synthetics for materials not found in nature 
...to devise more efficient and less costly 
ways to make things. .. to find new, betterand 
cheaper sources of energy, food, medicine. 

No job in the world offers a more exciting 
adventure, a more inspiring challenge. Of the 
last four Nobel Awards in medicine, three 
have gone to chemists! . . . : 

The chemist, with the physician, will 
mitigate the age old ills of mankind . . . 
and working with the business man and 
the engineer, will develop new products of 
incalculable value. 


In common with other companies in the 
chemical industry, General Aniline is always 
interested in scientific talent...employs 830 
graduates from 285 colleges and universities 
...and will need more! 

General Aniline scientists have unusual 


“records of achievement... introduced forty- 





eight new dyes and intermediates last year... 
developed new dyeing processes, color and 

X-ray film, papers, acetylene derivatives... 
brought out PVP (polyvinylpyrrolidone), a 
superior blood plasma substitute and new 
detoxifier. Other GA projects promise even 
more important developments. 

Continuous chemical research has made 
General Aniline the major domestic producer 
of quality dyestuffs, and also an important 

“gs, Supplier of industrial chemicals, with 

huge plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
and at Grasselli, N. J. 

Its Ansco Division, Binghamton 
N.Y., isthe second largest US maker 
of photographic film, papers, cameras. Its 
Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N. Y. makes 
Ozalid reproducing machines and papers. 

General Aniline is a good company to 
work for and with, worth watching! 








Write for free booklet . ..‘‘ How to Prepare 
for a Career in Science’’ by Dr. H. B. Hass, 
Manager Research & Development (formerly 
head of Chemistry Dept, Purdue University). 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


eee from Research to Reality... 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. Honor Roll—October 1951 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 








Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
Lawrence William A. Cheek ‘*Central City George T. Taylor 
Lincoln Joda Milbern Prestonsburg Chalmer H. Frazier 








K. E. A. and N. E. A. Pledge List — October 1951 
The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1951-52 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 
* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Carlisle Fulton Lyon Fulton 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 

Christian Hancock Webster *Dawson Springs *Hopkinsville * Owensboro 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 

* Metcalfe Monroe *Todd Bowling Green *Central City *Greenville 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge *Green *Campbellsville Elizabethtown *Ft. Knox 
*West Point 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
* Jefferson *Spencer *Shelbyville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Augusta Bellevue Falmouth 
*Ft. Thomas Southgate *Walton-Verona 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Clinton Somerset 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Knox East Bernstadt 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Letcher Perry 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Lincoln * Berea Burgin *Midway 
Mt. Vernon 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boyd * Carter Lawrence Paintsville Prestonsburg Vanceburg 
Magoffin 
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THE NEW BASIC READERS: 


Offering new help at pre-reading level, 
new stimulation and training for 
thoughtful reading and remembering, 
new aids for slow-learning and immature 
children, and a 
new program in literature, especially poetry. 


THE BASIC LANGUAGE PROGRAM: 


We Talk, Spell, and Write, Books 1' and 12 
Correlating instruction in talking, spelling, 


ai s 2 . Send for No. 190, a 32-page 
and writing with The New Basic Reading Progrom, 


full-color booklet on the First-Grade 


making available for the first time LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM, 

a completely integrated Language Arts Program. CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 

Representative: J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Kentucky Margaret Irwin, Consultant 











Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Douiville 2, Ry. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 

The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. 
Curbing our nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of all communities 
and individual citizens. 
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DON’T FORGET TO VOTE ON 
NOVEMBER 6! 





DON C. BURTON, a member of the 
K.E.A. Planning Board, has resigned as 
coach and teacher at West Liberty and is 
now state representative for Brandtjen 
Kluge Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
manufacturers of automatic printing 
presses. 





O. A. ADAMS is the new superintendent 
of schools at Leitchfield. 





The 1952 K.E.A. Convention will be held 
in Louisville on April 16, 17, and 18. 





ROY LEE LAWRENCE has resigned his 
position with the State Department of 
Education and is now accounting super- 
visor in the office of secretary-treasurer of 
the Louisville Board of Education. 





Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louis- 
ville, is chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 





“It’s NEWS To Us’’ 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the products 
desired, use the coupon below. Your request for 
information will be forwarded to the producer. 

Black Board Buddy Chalk Holder has a new 
cap—one that makes for perfect non-slip fit with 
the popular types of chalk. The new improved 
cap is ridged for easier handling, too. The 
smooth clean plastic holder comes in a variety of 
attractive colors which acts as an eye-catching 
point during blackboard discussion. Sells for 35 
cents or 3 for $1 on mail orders postpaid. (Black 
Board Buddy Company, P.O. Box 670, Portland, 
Oregon ) 

Mark Trail—the new magazine of Adventure 
for Boys, is getting a hearty welcome from par- 
ents, teachers, leaders in business and professions, 
and from the boys themselves. Appeals to a 
multitude of boyhood interests including aviation, 
hobbies, horses, woodcraft, and nature. Designed 
for boys aged 9-17 years. Subscriptions $1.00 for 
four issues a year. (Mark Trail, 1109 Northwest- 
ern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn.) 

The Wood Study Kit is neatly packed in a 
wood box (8%” x 7%” x 6”) and contains 54 
specimens of important commercial species of 
wood and wood products. To make wood identi- 
fication entertaining and instructive, a knife, a 
10-power hand lens and an 84-page illustrated 
manual are included. Cost $8.50. (Timber 
Engineering Company, 1319 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) 
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Masco Sound Reel Magnetic Tape Recorder 
combines the features found most desirable for 
educational use. It records at speeds of either 
3.75 in/sec. or 7.50 in/sec, The higher speed 
offers fine tone quality. The slower speed pro- 
vides economy. Recordings are made at both 
speeds on the same track. Six models are avail- 
able, several with built-in AM radio. All are 
easy to thread and operate. (Mark Simpson 
Manufacturing Company, New York City) 


New Model “400” 16mm. Magnetic Projector 
provides the first means of directly recording 
commentary or musical background magnetically 
on the edge of 16mm. picture film. Its special 
advantages are realized where allowable costs are 
restricted by: the need for only a limited number 
of prints. It also permits revisions or variation 
of the sound recording without the cost and time 
involved in laboratory processing, It is especially 
useful to schools and colleges because the new 
recorder-projector means high-quality sound, 
greater flexibility and operating convenience, and 
savings in time, film, and processing costs. (RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information about: 











Name — = 





Position separa a 





School name 
School address 3 
City State. S 
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American Education Week 


The plus values of American Education 
Week are increasing each year. The 1951 
observance promises to be the most sig- 
nificant in the history of the movement. 
The dates are November 11-17. The gen- 
eral theme Unite for Freedom, fits pre- 
cisely into the needs of the hour. 

The daily topics point up the relation 
of education and freedom and single out 
areas for special emphasis and _ activities. 
They are: Our Faith in God, Schools and 
Defense, Schools Keep Us Free, Education 
for the Long Pull, Teaching the Funda- 
mentals, Urgent School Needs, and Home- 
School-Community. 

The two major activities which dis- 
tinguish American Education Week are 
school visitation and educational interpre- 
tation. The one brings the people to the 
schools and the other brings the schools 
to the people. Open-house and community 
events are invaluable in building home- 
school-community co-operation. 

American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, 
The American Legion, United States Of- 
fice of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. For a list 


_ of the special helps which have been made 


available for the 1951 observance at 
nominal cost to help planning committees 
to enliven their programs, write direct to 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Backed by research . 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch 


. proved by use 


Take Off (Reading Readiness) 

Ride Away (First Pre-primer) 

Time to Play (Second Pre-primer) 

All in a Day (Third Pre-primer) 

Up the Street and Down (Primer) 
Around Green Hills (First Reader) 

Down Singin — (Second Reader 21) 
Over a City Brid ge (Second Reader 2?) 
Beyond Treasure Valley (Third Reader 3*) 
Along Friendly Roads (Third Reader 3?) 
American Adventures (Fourth Reader) 
Adventures Here and There (Fifth Reader} 
Adventures Now and Then (Sixth Reader) 


Study Books @ ‘Teacher’s Guide Books 


English Workbooks for state-adopted 
texts—attractive and practical 


English 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis Grades 3 - 8 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















Secure the Blessings, the first of a series 
of five films produced by the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Educa- 
tion Associations, describes the role of the 
public school in a democracy. The three- 
reel picture is available in 16mm. sound, 
black and white, through state education 
associations or the N.E.A. Press and Radio 
Division. Cost per print, $55. 








220-230 S. First St. 





YOU CAN BUY With Complete Confidence . . . 
From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRO D U c T S 


STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


A Division Of 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. 








October, Nineteen 


Fifty-one 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, 
President 
RicuHarp Van Hoose, Louisville, 
First Vice-President 
Joun Rosinson, R. 1, Paducah, 


April 18, 1952 





April 18, 1952 





Second Vice-President ............ April 18, 1952 
FRANK McGary, Wickliffe................ June 80, 1954 
H. W. Wrxey, Madisonville.......... June 80, 1953 
MiTcHELL Davis, Glasgow.............- June 80, 1954 





James T. ALTon, Vine Grove June 80, 1953 


Term Expires 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 








Avenue, Louisville 13 1958 
J. A. Gasvoon; Harlan... 1954 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas......June 80, 1954 
Ben CoFFMAN, Russell.................--- June 30, 1953 
M. C. Navien, Hazard...........0..3 June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset.................- June 30, 1952 
Emity’ Reeves, Danville 1958 
Exia Cwark, Russell 1952 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 


DrrEcTOR OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NONA BURRESS 


DrmeEcTor OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DrrECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
resident—William Hund, Owensboro 
eee Bone, *Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Pre: all as Ta a, Central City 
Secretary—W. illey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 


Bowling» ae 


roverE DISTRICT 
resident—Mrs. Lucy Byrd etc oe ed »-paeeeae 
cos ay sol Weller, Elizabeth’ 


— DISTRICT 
a Cantrell, 4802 Fielding Way, 


Secretary—Mrs. Se Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Vermne P. Horne, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 


ay rw DISTRICT 
resident—Mrs. Mildred Tupman, Ludlow 
Smet. A. Caywood, Independence 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—James Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, "Barbourville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—Melvin Norsworthy, Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EpvuCcATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Joy Rader, 1516 South Fourth, Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary May Wyman, Board of Education, 


Louisville 
Martin (onives not reported) 





—F] 
SECONDARY DUCATION, DEPARTMENT 0: 
oo “EY Carson Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


ee Moss, Department 


rt 
——, Kentu: Council of Teachers of 
'resident—Ruth Mathews, Lexington 
Secretory Emme Francis, 1506 Edgewood Place, 
Louisville 5 


of Education, 
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Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
Secretary—Sue Robinson, Okolona High School, 
kolona 
Librarians, Conference of . r 
President—Marie Landrum, Carlisle Junior High 


School, Covington 
Secretary—Emma Osborn, Beechwood School Ft. 
Mitchell via Covington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 
ee ae pe some 7 Kentucky Academy of 
no 
Speech, _ oo of 
resident—Nettie High School, 
Danville 


Secretary—Allie Dragoo, Stamping Ground 


Perkins, Danville 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


PRINCIPALS, © DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary 
President—Diussell Helmick, Covington 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 
Elementary: 
a Zr F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fre Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
(no report) 
VocaTIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Maurine Collins aed 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
(to be elected) 
Distributive Sompations Education Section 
President—]. B. Kelley, Somerset 
Secretary—Mrs. Lora Beale, Western Trade School, 
Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray State College, 
Murray 


K.E.A. 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, Paducah 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Willadene Rominger, Belfry 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Linda Boyd, Bayly, Louisville 
Secretary—Susan Price, 1915 Broadway, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, 
College, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Mary Marks, Bowling Green 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 
President—Alfred Reece, Jr., Lexington 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin; then of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, 
President—Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manual, 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 


Western Kentucky State 
Western Kentucky State 


Kentucky Association of 
Louisville 


Trades and Industries 
(no _ report) 
CoLLEGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, 
homas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Coving- 
ton 


Carmel Manor, Fort 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

—— of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 


of 
President —Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, 
Green 
CLAssROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
a Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, 
vi 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, 


Bowling 


Louis- 


Henderson 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 


Covington 
Secretary—Grover C. Salyer, Eastern High School, 
Kentucky 


Middletown 
Music Educators Association, 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Omnithological Society, Kentucky 
(to be elected in fall) 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—G, immick, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lex- 
ington 
School Board Members Association 
(no report) 
Supervision and Curriculum Directors 


President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 
Secretary—Nona_ Burress, 1421 kes Building, 
Louisville 


Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 


ae D. Perkins, Third District School, 

‘ovin 

Secretary—John Ramsey, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


BosweLtt B. Hopckxrn, Frankfort............ 
IAMESON JONES, Centre College, Dan’ Boe 
James G. SHEEHAN, Danville... 

















Ww. A. Caywoop, Independence eS 

——— Eastern Ky. State College, 
hmond une 30, 1952 
Ean SaunDERS, Flemingsburg.............. ae 80, 1953 
W. C. Jerron, Paducah une 30, 1952 

LEONARD MEECE, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington une 30, 1953 
Ratpo CuHerry, Owensboro. une 80, 1954 
C. D. Repprnec, Frankfort.................0-+-+. April 18, 1952 









Joun Frep Writu1iaMs, Ashland 
AupREY Maupin, Albany.......... 
MARSHALL Bxack, Harrodsbur 
JAMES PuRSIFULL, Calvin... ...... 
Leste T. MILLER, Fort Thomas... 
Jack Earty, Hi 











COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 





Mrs, Lucy Byrp Bucxtes, Bloomfield.......June 80, 1955 
Mrs, Frank McGary, Barlow............ Jane 80, 1952 
Mrs, Irene T. GatsrairH, Mt. Olivet......June 30, 1954 


October, Nineteen 


Fifty-one 





Mrs, JANE McCoy, Shelbyville..................... 
Mrs, GENEVA CAMPBELL, Campbellsville....June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Witxt1AM Hays, Cave City................. June -30, 1952 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville.....................-.--- June 30, 1952 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah June 80, 1952 
Tuttus CHAMBERS, Benton June 30, 1953 
C. D. Repprne, Frankfort, ex officio............ April 18, 1952 
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Book Looks 
(Continued from page 27) 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, edited by 
Horkheimer and Diffor. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, $3.00. The third 
annual edition of a book of great significance to 
teachers and all educators. 

I Wonder Why, Seeing Why, and Learning 
Why, by Dowling, et al. Winston, $1.44, $1.00, 
and $1.76. The books for the first three grades 
in Winston’s Understanding Science Series meet 
all the requirements of a totally adequate text- 
book. They are scientifically and pedagogically 
sound and are colorful and attractive in makeup. 

Home Mechanics, by J. C. Woodin, and Every- 
day Beauty Culture, by Livingstone and Maroni. 
McKnight and McKnight, $1.25 and $1.75. These 
text-workbooks have been designed to provide a 
maximum of information with a minimum of 
explanations, at the same time giving complete 
instructions. Certain to be useful. 


The John C. Winston Company has in prepara- 
tion a new series called Easy Growth in Reading. 
The Reading Readiness material is now ready 
and it makes indeed an auspicious beginning. It 
consists of work-textbooks called My First School 








Book, Mary and Bill, and My Book about Mary 
and Bill, in addition to some group experience 
charts, a vis-o-graph easel, and a teacher’s man- 
ual. The combination is sure to be a delight to 
teachers and pupils alike. 


McCormick-Mathers also has an unusually good 3 





set of reading materials, This consists of six i 


text-practice books, called Speedboat, Jato, Jet © 


Plane, Rocket, Atomic Plane, and Space Ship, 
skill builders for each pupil, a set of phonies 
key cards, and a teachers guidebook. This 
“Building Reading Skills” set is outstanding and 7 


destined for success. ; 





A limited supply of the 1951-52 N.E.A. 
Handbook is available for distribution to 
local education associations in Kentucky, 
Copies may be obtained by writing K.E.A. 
Headquarters. 





Copies of a leaflet giving the 1952 
Legislative Program may be secured in 
quantities by writing the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Elementary ‘Science Series 


A CHILD-CENTERED 


nAeAVrA Ronv wo 


An 
year 
as m 


are a 
over 
numl 


eLasy Ze Read Easy te Understand °Lasy to Teach 
WINSTON’S NEW 1951... UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Co-Author: Nan Lacy, Elementary Supervisor, Lexington Public Schools 
Thomas Dowling Kenneth Freeman James Tippett 


THE PURPOSES: 1. 


To stir or to sensitize the child to an interest in his Environment 
and its Impact on him. 

To develop the Scientific Attitude. 

To instill in the child Responsibility for finding the Truth. 

To help the child adjust himself to his Environment. 


To acquaint the child, AT HIS OWN LEVEL, with the Materials for 
and Information about Science. 


To build, little by little, the Generalizations that underly his living 
in a world of Science. 
SEEING WHY LEARNING WHY 
Grade 2 Grade 3 
EXPLAINING WHY DISCOVERING WHY UNDERSTANDING WHY 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Represented in Kentucky by 
G. Lee McClain Bardstown. Kentucky 
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I WONDER WHY 
Grade 1 


Chicago 16 
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cAmeutan folding Chaves 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








Americans are spending $20 billion a 
year on organized gambling, or four times 
as much as on education. 





Our elders are moving westward. There 
are about 1,575,000 persons at ages 65 and 
over in the West, more than ten times the 
number of a half-century ago. 











Ashland is the leading sports broadcaster 


of collegiate football and_ basketball 
games otf this area. This year the 
games of six big Kentucky colleges will 
be brought to you by more than 25 radio 
stations. This state-wide sports network 
is jointly sponsored by Ashland and 
Aetna gasoline dealers. 








Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 





COMPANY 


ASHLAND 


REFINING 
KENTUCKY 


1O} 5 are 
ASHLAND 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


= A) that help 
f | c g develop dexterity 
and follow-thru 


The Trick: “Io hold napkin at oppo- 
site ends, and not let go yet tie into 
knot. How To Do It: Fold arms first. 
Grasp end of napkin in each hand. 
Hold on to napkin as you unfold 
arms and napkin will be tied in 

beautiful knot. 
The Trick: To remove strip of 
newspaper, column wide 
by eight inches long, 


] 
7 


a di 


s.) from under a stand- 
gS ; 
» ah ing fountain-pen 
x SH te 
\#, Moisten finger- 


‘ 





cap. How To Do It: 


Fa tip and force- 
fully strike part 
of paper that extends over tableedge. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET. 
Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, INc. 


The refreshing flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
satisfies between meal 
““sweet-urge’’ but 
doesn’t hurt 
appetite. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
em Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 












You can get a quick CASH 
LOAN from $50 to $500 on 
YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything 
strictly confidential. School board, friends, merchants not con- 
tacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small 
monthly payments—no principal payments 
necessary during your payless vacation months. 
For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today. 

ES RE AGT: A ea 


POSTAL FINANCE C0. 


. 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee, 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta,” 


Tennessee. 
Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky, 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 


son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, | 


Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 
McCor “ck Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Me- F 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, | 


New York City. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 

Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee, 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C, Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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1a, ‘ : 3 ‘ “sy SY Make them SIMPLE 
hirley, “4 wo — ~— : 
lll ./ {oa ay with the IDEAL Fraction Wheel 
yparta, © ay f 8 
) y y a : Zz : Here at last is a visual aid with which the 
Ky y 44 teacher can present this subject simply 
~ <4]4 S| and clearly. Demonstrates 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 
Dick- » wi 1/16, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 1/12, 1/5 and 1/10. 
War aiccn nis Expertly designed’ in beautiful contrast- 
card over the ing colors. Complete with directions. 
Sarker, wrens cariede ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLIER. 
a petog ye Set No. 263, Price $2.00 
Route ee CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
to Hie whelé Unk: 311 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
.exing- 
‘s, 117] 
y. 
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. Q. I retired at age 52 on 30 years. 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. What are the 
lowest and _ highest 
annuities career 
teachers retiring July 
1, 1951, will re- 
ceive? 

A. $480.00; $960.00. 

2. Q. (a) May a teach- 
er retire on 30 years 
of service credit re- 
gardless of age? (b) 
Would she have to 
have this credit all 
from the same coun- 

ty and state? (c) Are allowances paid 9 

months or 12 months? 

A. (a) Yes. (b) Any counties in Kentucky. 

(c) Twelve months; four quarterly payments. 


0. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 


. Q. Can you give the rating of the Kentucky 


Teachers’ Retirement System as compared 
with other states? 

A. At the end of the first ten years, the 
Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement System held 
the following rank: (1) Assets per member, 
24th; (2) Total assets, 20th; (3) Total cur- 
rent income, 24th; (4) Percentage of reserve 
contributed by state, 5th from highest; (5) 
Percentage contributed by members, 4th 
from lowest; (6) Per cent of total income 
from interest and profits, 9th; (7) Adminis- 
trative costs, 8th from lowest; (8) Total cur- 
rent dollar disbursements to teachers, 28th; 
(9) Amount of individual retirement benefits, 
29th (19 states pay less); (10) Number re- 
tired for disability, 16th; (11) Per cent of 
turnover in members, 10th. Composite rating 
somewhere above the median. 


They 
need me very badly to teach next year. Can 
I stop receiving my pension and teach? 


A. No. See our letter at time of retirement. 


. Q. Are teachers under Social Security? 


A. No. 
Q. Do you think I should drop Teachers’ 


Retirement and take Social Security since I 
am employed three months each year in a 
department store? 

A. If you teach in the public schools or state- 
supported colleges, excepting the University 
of Kentucky, you must hold membership in 
the Teachers’ Retirement System. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
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ci 


MISS IRIS HASKINS, Ahrens 


. Q. What is meant by “fully insured” 


Q. I am 42 years old and have 23 years of 
service credit in Kentucky. What increase 
would justify my going to another state if| 
I had to lose my 23 years? 
A. Much depends upon the number of years 
you can transfer to the other state. The 
value of your 23 years, assuming retirement 
as soon as you have 30 years, is about $6,600, 


. Q. I have 17 years of service credit, but I do 


not get the minimum of $480. Why is this? 
A. You should get 17/30 of $480 according 
to the law. 


under 
Social Security? Does it mean $80 per month? 
A. “Fully insured” means that one is eligible 
for benefits. It may mean $20 or $80 per 
month, depending upon the salary base and 
other factors, 


Q. What is the difference between a straight 
life annuity and ten years certain for volun- 
tary unmatched contributions? 

A. Under a “straight life” retirement pro- 
vision the annuity is larger and at the death 
of the annuitant the payments stop; under a 
ten year certain provision or option the an- 
nuity is smaller, but is paid for ten years even 
though the annuitant dies before the ten-year 
period. If the annuitant lives longer than 
ten years, the annuity is paid for life. The 
dollar difference at age 65 on a reserve of 
$5,000 is, straight life $387.80, ten years cer 
tain $361.85—difference $26.45 per year. 


Q. Of two people, each 23 years old, one 
enters teaching and one a position covered by 
Social Security. If both get maximum salaries, 
what will each pay in and what will each 
get at age 65? 

A. The teacher will pay on $2,400 to age 64 
a total of $3,360 and be eligible to receive 
$1,200. The worker will pay on $3,600 to 
age 65 a total of $4,320 and be eligible to 
receive $960. 





Trade 


School, Louisville, was one of the winner 
in a nationwide teacher contest sponsored 


by F. E. Compton and Company. 


She 


has been awarded a set of Compton’ 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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& ™ 
Fancy takes to Flight 


with ARISTA 
Warer Colors 





Art teaching is an indispensable 


means of awakening and stimulat- 
ing the imagination, but for effec- 
tive teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers are unani- 
mous in their praise of Artista 
Water Colors because their bril- 
liant, vibrant colors are a stimulus 
to the creative faculties. Available 
in sets of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors, 
with semi-moist or dry paint. Re- 


fills purchasable in strips of 4 or12. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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~ PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION 
Grades 3-12 


Ideal literature of all periods, clear- 
cut themes, the right reading experi- 
ences at the right age level—offered 
in this richly enjoyable reading and 
literature program planned with real 
understanding of the needs and pref- 
erences of today’s pupils. 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
__ Individually Bound Classics 


@ 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER C0. INC. 


Y ££ Ae 8 





Represented by 
ROGER BARKER 

















What UK Means to Kentucky 


Instruction... 


The University of Kentucky has seven colieges—Aris and Sciences, Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Engineering, Law, Education, Commerce, and 
Pharmacy—and a Graduate School. These divisions are well equipped 
and are staffed with capable teachers to provide the best instruction 
possible. During the 1950-51 fiscal year, 9,199 different students were 
enrolled, a great increase over the number attending the University dur- 
ing a comparable period a decade ago. 


Research... 


Research work carried on by the Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Engineering Experiment Station, and other divisions of the University adds 
millions of dollars to the income of Kentuckians annually. For example, 
improvements in soil, crops, planting and cultivation have increased Ken- 
tucky farm production 37° in the past twenty years. Agriculture, indus- 
try, business, education, the professions—all benefit from the research 
work conducted in the laboratories of the University. 


Extension .. . 


More than 1,000,000 educational contacts are made by the University of 
Kentucky each year through its great corps of extension workers. County 
farm agents and home demonstration agents carry the findings of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station into every part of the State. Approxi- 
mately 67,000 Kentucky boys and girls are members of 4-H Clubs. Over 
2,300 persons are taking home study courses for adults through the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. Thousands are being served in other ways. 


Second Semester—Feb. 2 - May 31 








For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















